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Letter  to  the  editor 


Re:  ‘Profile  of  a School/26’  in  Volume  5 
Number  4,  October  1 974  issue  of  Orbit 

I enjoyed  the  article  about  the  Eagle  River 
Public  School.  It  is  what  I hope  our  school 
in  Grand  Bend  is  working  toward. 

The  last  line  of  the  article  infuriates  me, 
however:  '. . . compares  favorably  with 
some  of  the  better  public  schools  in  the 
cities.’  Who  has  made  the  judgement  that 
the  ‘better’  public  schools  are  in  the 
cities?  Surely  this  myth  need  not  be 
perpetuated  by  your  publication. 

I challenge  the  author  (not  mentioned) 
to  do  his  or  her  research  more  carefully 
by  checking  out  more  of  our  rural  schools 


and  the  quality  education  going  on  in 
them.  Just  maybe  you  will  do  an  article 
that  will  explode  this  myth  once  and 
for  all! 

Howard  Hartle,  Principal 
Grand  Bend  Public  School 

The  point  is  well  made  and  humbly 
taken.  It  was  a foolish  and  ill-considered 
statement,  written  by  an  urban  recluse 
who  will  henceforth  try  to  visit  more  rural 
schools.  This  recluse  was  — The  Editor. 
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Occupational  Graduates 
and  the  Labor  Force 


Vandra  Masemann  and 
Arminee  Kazanjian,  OISE 

The  research  study  outlined  here  was 
undertaken  in  the  winter  and  spring  of 
1972/73  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Ministry  of  Education  and  the  direction  of 
Dr.  E.  B.  Harvey  of  the  Department  of 
Sociology  in  Education  at  OISE.  The  aim 
of  the  study  was  to  ascertain  the  effective- 
ness of  the  occupational  program  in 
enabling  its  graduates  to  get  and  hold  a 
job.  We  were  concerned,  then,  with  study- 
ing the  actual  employment  experiences  of 
these  graduates  and  the  relation  of  their 
training  to  their  employment,  particularly 
as  perceived  by  the  graduates  them- 
selves. We  also  included  in  the  study 
students  who  were  expected  to  graduate 


in  1 973  after  completing  a two-  or  three- 
year  program,  but  the  discussion  here  will 
concentrate  on  the  former  group. 

The  problem  of  unemployment  among 
young  people  with  limited  education  has 
been  conspicuous  for  some  time.  Because 
of  lack  of  statistics  on  the  employment 
situation  for  occupational  graduates 
specifically,  we  can  cite  figures  only  for 
their  age  cohorts  in  the  general  population 
and  draw  some  tentative  conclusions 
from  these.  Available  data  from  the 
Labour  Force  Survey  show,  for  example, 
that  from  the  boom  year  1 956  to  the 
recession  year  1958  unemployment  rates 
were  significantly  higher  for  the  14-to-24- 
year-olds  than  for  the  25-to-44  group, 
and  also  much  higher  than  the  average 
for  all  age  groups.  The  disproportion  in 


unemployment  rates  between  the  age 
groups  is  even  larger  during  the  years 
1966  to  1970. 

Unfortunately,  we  can  also  assume  that 
unemployment  rates  are  even  higher  for 
the  occupational  graduates  because  of 
the  trend  toward  the  emphasis  on  higher 
degrees  of  skill  in  the  Canadian  labor 
force  structure.  Occupational  graduates 
thus  seemed  to  be  the  most  handicapped 
group  in  bargaining  for  a better  position  in 
the  market , with  relative  lack  of  skills, 
training,  and  academic  standing. 

A questionnaire  was  designed  and 
administered  to  2,101  people  who  had 
graduated  from  occupational  programs  in 
Ontario  in  the  five  years  1 968-1 972.  The 
questionnaire  attempted  to  identify  their 
actual  employment  experiences.  Because 
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of  the  growing  concern  that  their  edu- 
cation is  either  becoming  or  has  become 
largely  inapplicable  to  the  types  of 
employment  they  can  actually  expect  to 
obtain,  issues  such  as  difficulties  experi- 
enced in  getting  their  first  job,  number  of 
jobs  held,  and  length  of  each  period  of 
employment  and  unemployment  were 
explored  in  detail. 

The  survey  was  conducted  by  tele- 
phone, and  the  response  rate  was 
excellent.  Fewer  than  5%  of  the  graduates 
whom  we  were  able  to  reach  by  telephone 
were  unwilling  to  answer  the  question- 
naire, and  in  some  areas  of  the  province 
the  refusal  rate  was  less  than  2%.  Several 
of  those  we  spoke  with  expressed  great 
pleasure  that  people  were  interested  in 
learning  of  their  job  experiences  and 
their  opinion  of  the  occupational  program. 

Personal  interviews  are  viewed  as 
essential  for  gathering  high-quality  data. 
For  this  reason,  21 6 of  the  graduates  were 
visited  for  a face-to-face  in-depth  inter- 
view in  order  to  gain  further  insight  into 
their  world  and  to  supplement  the  results 
of  the  larger  survey. 

Survey  Results 

The  questionnaire  was  structured  to  elicit 
response  in  three  major  areas:  school 
experiences,  employment  experiences, 
and  home  and  background.  These  major 
areas,  of  course,  serve  as  three  useful 
focuses  for  presenting  in  a general 
fashion  the  overall  results  of  the  survey. 

School  Experiences 

Data  collected  in  this  section  of  the  ques- 
tionnaire concerned  school  character- 
istics such  as  type  and  length  of  program, 
as  well  as  attitudes  toward  the  various 
aspects  of  school  experience. 

Over  half  of  the  respondents  had 
attended  composite  schools;  of  the  rest, 
almost  equal  numbers  had  attended 
occupational  and  vocational  schools 
respectively.  Since  many  schools  had  not 
acquired  a specialty  shop  program  at  the 
time  they  graduated,  a very  large  number 
had  been  in  general  shop  programs;  only 
7%  had  been  in  a ‘course’  program,  and 
most  of  these  were  females  from  one 
school  in  Toronto.  (A  ‘course’  program 
includes  more  theory  and  academic 
content  than  a strictly  practical  ‘shop’ 
program.) 

The  question  on  reasons  for  being  in  an 
occupational  program  elicited  a wide 
variety  of  responses;  the  large  majority 
indicated  that  they  had  had  some  voice  in 
choosing  their  program  and  reported 
'interest,'  ‘practicality,’  or  'usefulness'  as 
their  reasons.  About  two-thirds  of  the 
respondents  had  spent  two  years  in  the 
program;  only  very  few  had  stayed  over 
three  years  (3.8%). 

Among  the  different  subjects,  26.0% 
had  taken  business/commercial  arts, 
23.5%  had  taken  basic  trades,  and  23.1  % 
had  taken  mechanical/technical  skills  as 
their  major  subject;  about  the  same  per- 


centages had  taken  minor  subjects  in 
these  categories.  Upon  graduation,  the 
vast  majority  (85.2%)  had  received  the 
Certificate  of  Training;  some  of  them  had 
gone  on  to  obtain  a higher  certificate  or 
were  attending  classes  for  that  purpose. 

To  determine  the  respondents’  attitudes 
toward  school,  we  asked  them  to  rank,  in 
order  of  importance,  different  aspects  of 
high  school.  This  question  probed  a very 
crucial  aspect  of  assessing  the  ‘effective- 
ness’ of  the  occupational  program.  Job 
training  was  reported  most  often  as  the 
most  important  aspect;  making  friends 
and  acquiring  life  skills  were  ranked 
similarly  high  as  the  second  and  third 
most  important  aspects.  As  a further 
elaboration  of  this  question,  they  were 
asked  how  satisfied  they  were  with  the 
training  they  had  obtained  as  preparation 
for  the  work  world  as  well  as  for  life  in 
general.  Level  of  dissatisfaction  was  rela- 
tively low  for  job  training;  nevertheless, 
about  one-third  felt  that  the  school  had 
not  prepared  them  at  all  for  their  first  jobs. 
Level  of  dissatisfaction  for  life  skills 
training  was  slightly  higher. 

Employment  Experiences 
When  we  examined  job  experiences  of 
the  graduates  since  leaving  school,  we 
found  that  66.8%  were  employed  at  the 
time  of  the  survey;  a large  number 
(1 2.8%)  were  taking  courses,  and  the 
rest  (20.4%)  were  unemployed.  We 
should  note,  however,  that  these  three 
options  overlap  somewhat  — that  is, 
some  of  those  who  reported  being 


employed  may  also  have  been  taking 
courses,  or  some  of  those  who  reported 
taking  courses  may  have  been  doing  so 
because  they  were  unemployed.  Among 
those  included  in  the  unemployed 
category,  over  half  had  never  had  a job 
since  they  left  school.  Among  those  who 
had  at  some  time  been  unemployed,  the 
majority  had  been  unemployed  only  once. 

We  asked  the  respondents  how  they 
had  got  their  first  job.  The  most  frequently 
used  means  was  to  approach  the  potential 
employer  personally.  Over  half  of  the 
graduates  had  secured  their  first  job 
before  leaving  school.  But  for  more  than 
half  this  first  job  did  not  last,  and  by  the 
time  of  the  survey  over  one-quarter  had 
held  three  or  more  jobs.  The  percentage 
figures  for  number  of  jobs  held  since 
graduation  give  a clearer  picture: 


One 

42.2% 

Five 

3.0% 

Two 

31 .3% 

Six 

1 .0% 

Three 

15.2% 

Seven 

0.7% 

Four 

5.7% 

Eight 

0.8% 

Jobs  were  coded  for  prestige  ranking 
(Pineo-Porter  scale)  and  tabulated  by 
order  of  job  held.  The  large  majority  of 
graduates  were  working  in  low-prestige 
jobs,  of  which  the  highest  percentage 
were  of  the  production/labor  type  (such 
as  construction  laborers,  welders,  car- 
penters, masons,  auto  mechanics,  food 
processors,  garment  workers,  and  factory 
workers).  The  percentage  increased 
steadily  among  those  holding  their 
second,  third,  and  subsequent  jobs. 
Clerical  and  service  occupations  (such  as 
stenographers,  cashiers,  sales  clerks, 
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waitresses,  launderers,  caterers,  hair- 
dressers, and  mail  clerks),  while  not  high 
paying,  tend  to  be  more  stable  and 
secure;  they  accounted  for  about  one-fifth , 
of  first  jobs,  bur  for  decreasing  propor- 
tions of  second  and  subsequent  jobs.  The 
same  pattern  held  for  those  in  profes- 
sional/technical employment  (in 
paramedical  fields  such  as  nursing  or 
laboratory  technology,  and  in  technical 
fields  such  as  electronics  or  drafting).  The 
general  pattern  seems  to  be  that  the 
greater  the  number  of  jobs  held,  the  more 
likely  the  next  job  will  be  lower  in  prestige 
and  less  secure. 

Because  over  half  of  the  respondents 
had  at  least  one  change  of  job,  we  then 
proceeded  to  examine  reasons  for 
changing  jobs.  The  most  usual  reason 
was  being  laid  off.  And  as  has  been 
suggested  above,  those  vulnerable  to 
being  laid  off  were  least  likely  to  improve 
their  position  through  job  change. 

Retraining  or  on-the-job  training  was 
quite  frequent  and  was  mostly  undertaken 
to  get  a better  job.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  those  who  already  had 
secure  jobs  were  the  ones  most  likely  to 
be  offered  retraining  by  an  employer.  The 
ones  who  were  in  insecure  transient  jobs 
were  those  who  most  needed  training  but 
were  least  likely  to  be  offered  it  or  least 
able  to  stop  working  long  enough  to 
take  it. 

Home  Experiences 

This  section  of  the  questionnaire  gave  us 
an  overview  of  how  the  2,1 01  graduates . 
were  distributed  in  terms  of  age,  sex,  and 
socioeconomic  background. 

As  could  be  expected  in  view  of  their 
years  of  graduation,  most  were  ranged 
around  21  years  of  age.  The  ratio  of  males 
to  females  in  our  sample  was  similar  to 
that  in  the  general  population  of  occupa- 
tional graduates  — about  55  to  45.  What 
is  notable  is  that  over  half  of  our  respon- 
dents came  from  families  with  four  or 
more  children.  The  majority  (77.8%)  were 
still  single.  Of  those  married,  almost  half 
had  children  of  their  own. 

The  great  majority  were  living  in  large 
urban  areas.  Slightly  fewer  than  half  were 
not  living  in  their  birthplace.  Most  (81 .3%) 
were  Canadian:born.  In  view. of  various 
kinds  of  learning  difficulties  that  immigrant 
children  frequently  experience,  age  on 
arrival  in  Canada  was  examined  in  detail. 
Of  the  immigrants  in  our  sample,  almost 
half  had  arrived  at  age  6 or  younger;  the 
fact  that  over  a third  had  arrived  between 
1 1 and  1 8 suggests  that  their  chances  of 
success  in  academic  high  school  were 
considerably  diminished. 

To  assess  socioeconomic  background, 
we  examined  the  employment  status  and 
occupation  characteristics  of  the  parents. 
Our  findings  showed  that  83.9%  of  the 
fathers  were  employed  full  time  and 
29.2%  of  the  mothers;  also,  many 
mothers  held  part-time  jobs.  Almost  two- 
thirds  of  the  fathers  were  in  production/ 


labor  occupations,  and  mothers  were 
evenly  distributed  among  the  traditional 
female-oriented  low-status  jobs  such  as 
clerical,  service,  and  sales.  Among  the 
husbands  of  female  graduates,  the  largest 
number  were  working  in  production/labor. 
Education  level  was  higher  for  graduates 
and  their  husbands  and  wives  than  for 
parents,  following  the  same  pattern  as  the 
population  at  large. 

Education  and  Employment 
Type  of  school  and  type  of  program 
appeared  to  have  a strong  relationship 
with  success  or  lack  of  success  in  the 
working  world. 

Of  the  three  categories  of  school, 
graduates  of  composite  schools  had  much 
better  chances  of  employment  than  those 
from  occupational  or  vocational  schools, 
but  were  more  dissatisfied  with  their 
schooling  as  a preparation  for  work. 
Vocational  school  graduates  expressed 
the  greatest  dissatisfaction  with  their  first 
jobs  and  were  also  most  likely  to  have 
tried  retraining  or  on-the-job  training. 
Occupational  school  graduates  were  least 
likely  to  be  chronically  unemployed. 

Of  the  types  of  program  offered  by  the 
schools,  those  who  had  taken  ‘course’ 
programs  were  least  likely  to  be  chroni- 
cally unemployed,  followed  by  those  from 
specialty  shop  programs;  those  from 
general  shop  programs  were  worst  off  in 
this  regard  and  most  likely  to  report  dis- 
satisfaction with  their  formal  training. 
Clerical  jobs  were  considered  desirable 
but  were  generally  available  only  to 
‘course’  graduates.  ‘Course’  graduates 
too  tended  to  change  jobs  only  when  they 
had  the  chance  of  a better  one,  were  more 
likely  to  have  retained  their  first  job,  and 
were  less  likely  ever  to  have  been 
unemployed. 

The  Interviews 

Out  of  the  larger  sample  of  graduates, 

21 6 were  visited  by  our  researchers  for 
an  in-depth  interview.  Some  were  inter- 
viewed in  their  own  homes,  and  others 
met  the  researcher  at  a nearby  restaurant 
or  their  place  of  work.  All  of  those  inter- 
viewed were  very  willing  to  discuss  their 
experiences  at  home,  at  school,  and  at 
work.  (Naturally,  where  they  wished  to 
avoid  certain  topics,  our  interviewers  did 
not  press  the  point.)  The  main  topics 
covered-in  the  semistructured  interviews 
were  the  following:  home  and  family 
background;  experience  of  school  in 
relation  to  other  students  and  to  their 
intended  work;  work  experience  and 
attitude  toward  work  and  other  people; 
and,  for  the  married,  attitude  toward  their 
own  family  and  their  children’s  education. 

The  Home 

The  most  notable  feature  of  the  family 
background  of  these  graduates  was  the 
family  size:  54.4%  of  them  belonged  to 
families  with  four  or  more  children.  A 
second  outstanding  feature  was  the  close 


birth  order  of  children  in  many  of  the 
families.  For  example,  one  20-year-old 
interviewed  had  ten  siblings  aged  27,  26, 
25,  24,  23,  22,  21 , 19, 17,  and  16.  The 
social  consequences  of  belonging  to  such 
large  families  are  manifold.  Some  inter- 
viewees mentioned  a feeling  of  over- 
crowding and  tension,  while  others 
focused  on  the  financial  difficulties  experi- 
enced by  their  parents.  They  also  com- 
mented on  the  difficulty  of  studying  in  a 
home  that  was  noisy  and  crowded.  Then 
too,  they  had  felt  compelled  in  many  cases 
to  leave  school  as  soon  as  possible  to 
help  contribute  to  family  finances. 

We  asked  the  interviewees  how  they  had 
got  along  with  their  parents  and  siblings. 
Many  had  had  happy  relationships  with 
parents  and  siblings,  but  a large  minority 
reported  some  kind  of  difficulty  such  as 
tension  with  a stepmother  or  an  alcoholic 
father.  Relationships  with  siblings  were 
complex,  depending  on  the  variation  in 
educational  level.  They  generally  got  on 
well  with  siblings  who  were  also  in  occupa- 
tional courses  and  had  similar  aspirations, 
but  were  looked  down  on  by  siblings  in 
regular  high  school  programs.  The  overall 
impression  one  gets  from  the  interviews  is 
that  parents  and  children  did  not  discuss 
matters  pertaining  to  school  very  much  at 
home,  or  if  they  did  it  was  in  very  brief 
terms.  Those  whose  parents  or  relatives 
owned  a business  (such  as  a garage  or 
a construction  company)  were  more 
likely  to  talk  to  them  and  to  get  jobs  in  the 
business.  It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that 
parents  in  menial  jobs  were  in  many  cases 
unable  to  discuss  more  skilled  occupa- 
tions with  their  offspring  for  sheer  lack  of 
information.  Language  difficulties  among 
immigrants  also  constituted  a barrier  to 
communication  between  parents  and  off- 
spring, especially  when  the  parents  were 
unaware  of  the  choices  their  children 
faced. 

We  cannot  make  a judgment  here  about 
the  complex  relationship  between  lack  of 
communication  between  parents  and  child 
and  school  success  or  failure.  On  the  one 
hand  the  parents’  lack  of  interest  in  the 
child  or  apathy  in  the  face  of  far  more 
overwhelming  problems  of  poverty  may 
have  led  to  the  child's  relative  lack  of 
success  in  school;  on  the  other  hand  the 
parents  may  have  been  generally  well 
intentioned  and  interested,  but  lacking 
utterly  the  information  or  the  ability  to  help 
the  child  succeed  in  school  or  make 
occupational  choices. 

The  School 

The  interviewees  had  many  opinions, 
usually  quite  strongly  expressed,  about 
their  school  experience.  The  most  favor- 
able opinions  concerned  the  small  size  of 
classes  in  occupational  programs.  Almost 
all  of  the  interviewees  felt  they  had  bene- 
fited from  the  amount  of  individual  atten- 
tion they  had  received.  It  seems  clear  that 
the  small-group  class  situation  benefited 
them  in  their  later  adjustment  to  the  work 
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situation,  in  that  many  of  them  were 
employed  in  small  businesses. 

A very  common  feeling  expressed  was 
that  of  being  stigmatized  in  the  eyes  of 
other  students,  especially  in  composite 
schools.  As  one  graduate  said,  'You  didn’t 
choose  your  friends  [outside  the  occupa- 
tional program] ; they  chose  you.’  For 
many,  their  impressions  of  their  school 
experience  were  influenced  by  their 
feeling  of  having  been  'railroaded  into 
the  program.’ 

They  were  quite  frank  in  their  assess- 
ment of  the  teachers  and  courses  they  had 
in  high  school.  Several  thought  that  the 
work  pattern  set  by  teachers  was  too  slow. 
Others  thought  that  the  teachers  had  been 
fair  and  considerate,  and  interested  in 
what  they  were  doing.  'It  was  a good 
school,  where  teachers  get  involved  with 
their  students  and  help  children  in 
difficulties.’ 

Their  opinions  about  the  occupational 
program  in  particular  were  of  two  kinds. 
One  opinion  was  that  the  program  was  too 
short  to  be  of  any  use  in  providing  suffi- 
cient job  training,  and  the  other  was  that  it 
was  too  simple.  Their  work  experience 
generally  led  them  to  regret  that  they  had 
not  taken  more  specialized  courses  with 
greater  relevance  to  their  present  jobs.  Of 
course,  they  are  now  looking  back  several 
years  after  leaving  high  school.  Many  of 
them  mentioned  that  at  the  time  they  had 
enjoyed  not  having  to  work  under  pressure 
at  school.  Unfortunately  their  work  situation 
often  did  place  heavy  demands  on  them 
that  they  could  not  meet. 

The  Transition  from  School  to  Work 
For  the  majority  of  graduates,  getting  a job 
and  remaining  employed  was  the  major 
concern.  They  obtained  their  first  jobs 
through  their  own  efforts  or  through  a 
relative  or  school  personnel.  Over  75% 
had  found  their  first  job  either  prior  to  or 
within  one  month  of  leaving  school.  From 
their  own  comments,  it  is  evident  that  most 
of  them  took  the  first  available  job  offered, 
regardless  of  whether  it  was  related  to  their 
training.  They  gave  quite  interesting  and 
detailed  accounts  of  their  experiences  with 
prospective  employers  and  their  feelings 
on  first  becoming  employed.  Only  a 
minority  of  them  used  Canada  Manpower. 
One  young  woman  described  her  efforts: 
'Manpower  got  my  present  job,  because  I 
really  pushed  Manpower  into  getting  me 
the  job.  I told  them  that  I had  been  looking 
for  work  for  one  year,  and  that  I had  a 
horse  to  support  and  board  to  pay.’ 

For  many,  their  first  job  was  the  one 
they  had  worked  at  in  winter-work  experi- 
ence. The  role  of  the  school  in  preparing 
students  for  looking  for  work  and  for 
informing  them  of  actual  job  opportunities 
was  emphasized  by  the  interviewees  — 
sometimes'favorably  and  sometimes 
critically. 

A very  great  obstacle  they  had  had  to 
overcome  in  applying  for  employment  was 
their  lack  of  self-esteem.  They  described 


some  very  humiliating  experiences  in  job 
interviews  where  prospective  employers 
had  spoken  disparagingly  about  their 
qualifications  (Certificate  of  Standing  or 
Certificate  of  Training)  and  had  cast  doubt 
on  their  ability  to  perform  even  relatively 
unskilled  jobs.  For  some  students,  their 
confidence  in  themselves  had  been  built 
up  by  teachers  only  to  be  dashed  by 
employers.  Some  of  the  more  articulate 
interviewees  seriously  questioned  whether 
the  ‘comfort  factor’  of  vocational  education 
was  of  primary  consideration;  their  percep- 
tion is  supported  by  the  vast  majority  of  all 
those  surveyed,  who  saw  'job  training’  as 
the  preeminent  necessity  of  vocational 
education.  The  majority  of  those  inter- 
viewed saw  lack  of  academic  certification 
as  the  sole  criterion  for  an  employer’s 
having  refused  them  a job.  Thus,  when 
they  went  in  search  of  other  jobs,  they 
found  it  difficult  to  feel  confident  without  a 
grade  10  orgrade  12  diploma. 

Employment  Experiences 
The  two  predominant  patterns  of  employ- 
ment experience  among  interviewees  were 
as  follows.  Some  found  a relatively  satis- 
factory first  job  and  subsequently  im- 
proved their  position;  others  moved  into  a 
fairly  routine  first  job  that  offered  no 
particular  satisfaction  and  from  there  into 
a series  of  similarly  or  totally  unsatisfactory 
jobs.  The  experiences  of  more  recent 
graduates  (1 971  and  1 972)  in  the  context 
of  conditions  of  economic  recession  were 
even  more  unsettled  than  those  of  the 
1968, 1969,  and  1970  graduates. 

An  interesting  difference  by  sex  was 
revealed  in  interviewees’  attitudes  of 
optimism  or  pessimism  toward  an  unsatis- 
factory employment  history.  The  men  who 
had  held  a series  of  dull,  routine,  dead-end 
jobs  and  who  saw  no  improvement  in  sight 
expressed  a feeling  of  being  trapped  or  of 
blaming  themselves  for  lack  of  foresight  in 
earlier  years.  The  women,  who  had  in 
many  cases  held  very  menial,  poorly 
paying  jobs  such  as  factory  worker,  hos- 
pital domestic  worker,  or  sales  clerk  in  a 
variety  store,  were  looking  forward  to 
being  married  and  raising  children  and 
usually  expressed  optimism  concerning 
the  future.  The  women  generally  felt  that 
the  strongly  stereotyped  training  they  had 
received  in  school,  in  such  fields  as  cook- 
ing, sewing,  child  care,  and  hairdressing, 
would  be  of  benefit  to  them  in  domestic 
life,  even  if  it  had  not  led  to  very  remunera- 
tive employment.  The  men,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  similarly  stereotyped  training  in 
auto  mechanics,  trowel  trades,  sheet  metal 
work,  or  small  engines,  felt  the  pressure 
of  being  unable  to  compete  in  the  labor 
market  with  other  men  with  far  more 
specialized  training,  and  could  not  look 
forward  to  any  escape  from  their  situation. 

Other  than  year  of  graduation  and  sex, 
a third  variable  that  had  enormous  impact 
on  employment  experiences  was  geo- 
graphic region  in  Ontario.  The  graduates 
whom  we  interviewed  were  those  who  had 


remained  in  the  area  where  they  attended 
school;  not  wanting  to  move  for  a variety 
of  personal  reasons,  they  were  thus 
subject  to  the  employment  exigencies  of 
that  area.  In  Northern  Ontario,  where  they 
lived  in  one-  or  two-company  towns,  they 
found  jobs  in  maintenance  or  some  rela- 
tively unskilled  activity.  When  economic 
recession  occurred,  they  were  among  the^ 
first  to  be  laid  off  and  the  last  to  be  rehired. 
Those  living  in  agricultural  regions  of  the 
province  would  often  depend  on  temporary 
employment  in  harvesting  or  food- 
processing at  peak  periods.  Those  in 
urban  areas  seemed  to  fare  best  — in 
places  served  by  a variety  of  small  busi- 
nesses, light  industries,  and  small  service 
operations.  The  question  of  size  of  the 
enterprise  is  very  important  here.  Occupa- 
tional graduates  found  the  most  satis- 
factory employment  and  a congenial 
working  situation  in  small-scale  establish- 
- ments.  They  very  rarely  had  the  formal 
qualifications  or  the  desire  to  become  part 
of  a large  impersonal  organization. 

The  Future 

We  asked  interviewees  about  their  hopes 
for  the  future,  thinking  that  their  ideas 
might  give  us  an  insight  into  the  ways  that 
their  previous  experiences  had  influenced 
them.  Since  they  had’come  from  back- 
grounds more  economically  disadvan- 
taged than  average,  and  had  experienced 
varying  degrees  of  learning  difficulties  at 
school,  w^  thought  that  their  views  might 
be  quite  cynical.  The  major  finding  of  this 
question  was  that  most  of  them  simply 
were  not  oriented  to  the  future.  Many  said, 
'It’s  no  good  thinking  more  than  one  month 
or  a week  ahead,’  or  'I  just  take  life  as  it 
comes,  from  day  to  day.’  Most  expressed 
a diffuse  interest  in  further  occupational 
advancement  but  were  unsure  how  this 
could  be  achieved. 

Their  hopes  for  their  children  were 
somewhat  more  specific.  Almost  all 
husbands  and  wives  were  emphatic  that 
their  children  should  receive  a better 
education  than  they  did:  ‘I  would  want 
them  to  have  more  education.  I’d  like  them 
to  finish  grade  1 2,  if  they  could.  Kids  today 
need  a greater  education  than  they  did 
‘'before,  or  a trade  of  some  kind.’  Generally 
parents  placed  more  emphasis  on  a son’s 
education  than  a daughter’s.  It  was 
startling  indeed  to  hear  young  parents  of 
21  and  22  placing  their  lost  hopes  on  the 
next  generation:  ‘I  hope  they  won’t  be  like 
their  old  man,  and  go  to  school  so  they 
don’t  have  to  drive  a bulldozer.’  A note  of 
Canadian  content  can  be  added  here  in 
the  frequent  fantasy  that  a son  would  gain 
social  mobility,  money,  and  happiness  by 
becoming  a professional  hockey  player. 
Their  hopes  for  their  children  revealed  that 
they  were  still  very  much  committed  to  the 
dominant  value  system  of  educational  and 
occupational  success,  even  though  many 
of  them  felt  that  they  themselves  had  not 
attained  it  and  would  not  attain  it  in  their 
lifetime. 
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Help  Is  for  the  Giving:  Student 
Cooperation  for  Responsible  Learning 

Robert  V.  Russell  and  Alfred  A.  Arth 
University  of  Wyoming 

‘Am  I my  brother’s  keeper?’  — a question 
as  old  as  man’s  ability  to  communicate.  It 
still  awaits  our  answer,  but  our  absorption 
with  computers  and  statistical  proofs  has 
pushed  it  farther  and  farther  into  the  back- 
ground of  human  consciousness.  People 
have  come  to  depend  on  the  assumed 
infallibility  of  the  machine  and  to  see  it  as 
a measure  of  man’s  fallibility.  Their  tradi- 
tional interdependence  has  given  way  to 
isolation,  and  in  that  isolation  man’s  sense 
of  responsibility  for  his  brother  has  gradu- 
ally disappeared. 

This  situation  applies  as  much  to 
schools  as  to  society  at  large.  The  odds 
against  interdependence  occurring  nat- 
urally are,  perhaps,  sufficient  to  challenge 
some  school  systems  to  induce  it.  But  if  the 
challenge  is  insufficient,  surely  the  obvious 
rewards  will  stimulate  planners  to  design 
curricula  that  emphasize  students’  working 
together.  The  sense  of  achievement  that 
comes  from  helping  someone  is  all  too 
rare  an  experience  among  our  students. 
Perhaps  even  rarer  is  the  joy  that  comes 
from  working  together  successfully.  And 
yet  we  hold  in  our  hands  the  means  of 
multiplying  both. 

For  the  individual,  and  for  society,  the 
benefits  of  effective  interdependence  are 
many.  Through  helping  each  other,  stu- 
dents no  less  than  adults  develop  a sense 
of  personal  worth  and  self-identity;  they 
learn  to  give  as  well  as  to  receive;  they 
become  caring  people.  And  it  is  on  such 
people  that  human  survival  depends. 

Outside  the  classroom,  children  work 
together  naturally;  if  allowed  to,  they  will  do 
the  same  inside.  The  practice  of  students’ 
helping  each  other  is  not  new.  The  monitor 
system  was  used  as  long  ago  as  the  1820s. 
The  concept  remains,  but  time  has  broad- 
ened its  interpretation.  Whether  the  helper 
is  called  a ‘monitor’  or  a ‘tutor,’  his  pur- 
pose is  to  facilitate  learning. 

Much  learning  accrues  naturally  from  ■ 
the  tutorial  arrangement.  The  tutor  and  the 
student  may  differ  in  many  ways  — age, 
intelligence,  personal  adjustment,  or 


socioeconomic  level.  The  tutor’s  role  may 
vary;  he  may  act  as  teacher,  director, 
guide,  consultant,  or  big  brother.  He  may 
be  chosen  by  the  teacher  or  may  volunteer 
his  services.  But  from  the  relationship 
between  the  two  persons,  an  unavoidable 
sharing  and  mutual  enrichment  results. 

The  student  is  by  no  means  the  only  bene- 
ficiary; through  his  experience,  the  tutor 
develops  his  own  academic  skills,  forms 
better  attitudes,  and  becomes  a generally 
more  adequate  person.  He  may  even 
derive  more  benefit  from  the  experience 
than  does  his  pupil. 

Of  all  the  socially  destructive  forces  at 
work  in  education,  perhaps  the  most  dam- 
aging are  curricula  and  practices  that 
reinforce  middle-class  values  and  be- 
havior. The  problem  is  not  so  much  the 
fostering  of  a mediocre  society  as  the 
creation  of  situations  that  automatically 
exclude  the  poor.  In  the  inter-class  and 
inter-age  groupings  that  occur  in  a tutoring 
system,  such  situations  disappear.  For  the 
tutoring  arrangement  capitalizes  on 
heterogeneity  and  promotes  racial  and 
class  integration.  Interchange  between  the 


culturally  deprived  and  the  culturally 
advantaged  broadens  the  experience  of 
both;  older  as  well  as  younger  children 
benefit  from  working  together;  minor  and 
major  ethnic  group  association  is  an 
invaluable  experience. 

Cooperative  endeavor  had  much  to  do 
with  the  growth  of  society  on  this  con- 
tinent. House  raisings,  barn  raisings,  and 
bees  of  all  sorts  were  a common  and 
necessary  part  of  life  in  earlier  times.  In 
formal  education  alone  has  cooperation 
been  discouraged.  Is  it  really  necessary 
for  students  to  compete  for  grades?  Why 
can  grades  not  be  a product  of  teamwork? 
A promising  alternative  to  our  present 
system  of  competition  is  for  students  to 
learn  to  help  each  other  learn. 

We,  as  educators,  have  reached  a point 
where  we  must  rethink  our  attitudes.  We 
must  capitalize  on  children’s  ability  to 
learn  from  and  teach  each  other.  We  must 
realize  that  grades  achieved  through  com- 
petition are  no  more  valuable  than  those 
that  result  from  teamwork. 

Unbalanced  or  exaggerated  emphasis 
on  individual  development  may  lead  to 
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fundamental  curricular  errors  — to  an 
unbridled  glorification  of  ’l-ness’  that 
transcends  the  vastly  more  significant 
‘we-ness.’  Such  a situation  is  destructive. 
The  child’s  individuality  is  a precious 
thing,  but  it  must  find  expression  in  a 
society  built  on  interpersonal  relation- 
ships; it  must  grow  through  respect  for 
others  and  sensitivity  to  their  feelings  and 
individuality;  it  must  learn  the  art  of  giving 


A Major  Lesson  for  Education 
from  Science 

Morris  Goran 
Roosevelt  University 

In  science,  as  in  many  other  fields  of 
learning,  those  who  pioneered  were  self-1 
taught.  The  history  of  astronomy  — that 
most  ancient  of  sciences  — is  replete  with 
the  achievements  of  men  who  depended 
not  on  the  skills  of  formal  learning  but  on 
their  own  observation  and  deduction.  From 
their  example  developed  an  enduring 
method  of  learning  that  became  particu- 
larly productive  in  the  nineteenth  century 
and  flourishes  today  among  researchers 
who  stand  on  the  periphery  of  the  known 
and  seek  to  penetrate  the  unknown. 

The  records  of  the  past  century  trace 
self-teaching  through  many  aspects  of 
science.  T rue,  there  were  some  trained 
astronomers,  but  even  these  were  for  the 
most  part  men  already  active  in  other 
professions  — such  as  Wilhelm  von  Biela, 
an  Austrian  army  officer;  Francis  Baily,  a 
stockbroker;  and  William  Lassell,  a brewer. 
But  a few  men  who  had  little  by  way  of 
formal  education  achieved  considerable 
stature  as  astronomers.  Representative  of 
these  were  Asaph  Hall  and  Edward 
Emerson  Barnard. 

The  situation  was  generally  the  same  in 
geology.  Men  with  formal  education  or 
education  in  unrelated  fields  gained  prom- 
inence and  left  a significant  heritage  of 
geological  knowledge.  Archeology,  too, 
had  its  eminent  self-taught  practitioners  — 
among  them  George  Smith,  who  deci- 
phered the  cuneiform  of  Assyria,  and 
Heinrich  Schliemann,  who  uncovered  the 
historic  sites  of  Homer.  Biology  claimed  as 
outstanding  members  of  its  self-taught 
followers  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  who  had 
only  an  elementary  school  education,  and 
Asa  Gray,  a medical  doctor.  Oceano- 
graphy, now  prominent  in  the  field  of 
scientific  exploration,  was  brought  into 
being  largely  by  Matthew  Maury  in  the 
mid-nineteenth  century.  Physical  science 
had  many  self-taught  members,  with 
Michael  Faraday  heading  the  list.  Science 
can  even  claim  a self-taught  writer  in  the 
person  of  Mary  Somerville.  Applied 
science  and  engineering  were  well  repre- 
sented among  the  self-taught  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  but  their  most  illustrious 
members  — Thomas  Edison,  Edward 
Acheson,  and  George  Eastman  — were  a 


as  well  as  receiving.  Only  by  following  this 
route  can  the  individual  become  an  effec- 
tive, happy,  functioning  member  of  the 
humanized  community. 

Mankind  endures  because  people,  by . 
and  large,  cooperate  in  pursuit  of  the 
common  good.  Opportunities  must  be 
provided  for  the  student  to  grasp  and 
understand  this  philosophy  and  experi- 
ence its  rewards.  What  better  beginning 


can  we  offer  him  than  a tutorial  system  in 
which  he  is  joined  with  another  student  in 
the  common  pursuit  of  learning? 

Educational  competition  has  done  little 
to  increase  academic  achievement  or 
humane  interaction.  Is  it  not  time  to  see 
how  a full  measure  of  cooperation  can 
contribute  to  both;  to  face  ourselves  and 
our  students  squarely  with  man's  inescap- 
able responsibility  toward  his  brother? 


part  of  the  twentieth  century  as  well. 

Despite  the  abundance  of  formal 
education  available  since  the  turn  of  the 
century,  the  number  of  self-taught  scien- 
tists continues  to  grow.  Frequently,  as  in 
the  past,  men  well  educated  in  other  fields 
choose  to  pursue  a specialty  far  removed 
from  the  focus  of  their  formal  education.  , 
Representative  of  such  men  is  biochemist 


Joseph  Needham,  the  eminent  historian  of 
Chinese  science.  What  drove  these  men, 
and  continues  to  drive  their  followers,  into 
the  discipline  of  self-teaching  in  science 
— the  issue  that  has  real  significance  for 
education  — is  seldom  revealed.  And 
when  it  is,  the  findings  provide  little  by 
way  of  illumination  for  educators. 

Baron  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Humboldt 
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Ontario  Science  Centre 


undertook  to  teach  himself  science  after 
his  family  opposed  his  wish  to  enterthe 
army  and  forced  him  into  the  most  dis- 
tasteful study  of  economics.  Geologist 
Roger  Murchison’s  pursuit  of  science 
resulted  from  a suggestion  made  by  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  at  a partridge  shoot. 
Murchison  had  long  desired  membership 
in  the  Royal  Society,  and  Sir  Humphry 
suggested  that  if  he  were  to  take  an 
interest  in  science,  membership  in  the 
Society  could  be  arranged. 

Rewards  of  one  kind  or  another  — 
grades,  certificates,  and  diplomas  — have 
long  been  a motivating  device  in  educa- 
tion. And  greater  knowledge,  increased 
earnings,  or  improved  stature  in  the  com- 
munity can  be  moving  forces  both  in  and 
out  of  school.  But  other  stimuli  are  needed 
today  if  the  discipline  of  self-teaching  is  to 
survive.  William  H.  Oldendorf,  a contem- 
porary neurologist,  wrote  in  Science  (May 
26, 1972,  p.  966):  ‘If  I were  today  con- 
fronted by  the  herculean  task  of  learning 
undergraduate  science,  I seriously  doubt 
that  the  sense  of  wonder  which  carried  me 
through  undergraduate  school  30  years 
ago  could  lift  me  over  the  barricades 
erected  by  modern  educators  who  feel 
compelled  to  require  that  every  detail  of 
their  field  be  crammed  into  the  hapless 
and  often  numb  student.’  A similar 
thought  was  expressed  in  the  nineteenth 
century  when  Justus  Liebig,  the  organic 
chemist,  said:  ‘Students  are  not  recep- 
tacles to  be  filled;  they  are  fires  to  be 
kindled.’ 

Scientists,  self-taught  in  previous  cen- 
turies, did  not  rely  on  scientific  toys, 
games,  and  books.  Their  concern  was  with 
the  phenomena  of  nature,  with  reality,  with 
the  concrete,  and  the  fires  these  stimuli 
kindled  in  their  souls  shine  undimmed 
down  the  long  ages  of  man.  Today’s  media 
devote  comparatively  little  attention  to 
science,  and  publishers  state  that  books 
on  science  have  very  limited  appeal,  but  in 
those  productive  earlier  generations  im- 
pediments to  scientific  progress  were  also 
many.  Segments  of  the  church  were 
strongly  opposed  to  science.  Our  anti- 
science writers  had  their  counterpart  in 
novelist  George  Gissing,  who  ‘hated  and 
feared  science.’  Money  for  scientific 
research  was  in  far  shorter  supply.  Then, 
too,  the  techniques  for  promoting  self- 
study  are  more  extensive  now  than  they 
were  when  young  Michael  Faraday  begged 
his  way  into  Humphry  Davy’s  laboratory. 
Educators  and  others  have  developed 
means  of  helping  the  well-motivated 
student  attain  his  goal. 

Early  in  this  century,  physiologist  Ivan 
Pavlov  suggested  total  absorption  in  work 
as  a recipe  for  successful  self-teaching. 
But  this  philosophy  was  in  opposition  to 
that  of  many  of  his  celebrated  predeces- 
sors — notably  Blaise  Pascal,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  and  Count  Rumford.  However, 
conscious  acceptance  of  the  philosophy  is 
not  essential  to  adoption  of  the  practice. 
Total  absorption  may  be  imposed,  as  in  the 


case  of  contemporary  physicist  and  Nobel 
laureate  Richard  P.  Feynman,  whose 
father,  from  his  infancy,  bombarded  him 
with  all  types  of  science-oriented  mate- 
rials. Heredity,  too,  has  its  place  in  scien- 
tific development.  Generations  of  out- 
standing scientists  among  the  Cassinis, 
the  Huxleys,  the  Darwins,  the  Curies,  and 
many  other  famous  families  were  scarcely 
genetic  accidents. 

Today’s  methods  vary  widely.  On  the 
one  hand  we  have  procedures  based  on 
imposed  total  absorption;  on  the  other, 
discovery  patterns  that  present  science  as 
a method  rather  than  a collection  of  data. 
The  teacher  must  make  his  choice;  per- 
haps the  ideal  lies  someplace  between  the 
two  extremes.  But  whatever  method  he 
chooses,  the  teacher  cannot  ignore  the 
drive  toward  scientific  self-teaching  that, 
from  time  to  time,  a student  may  display  — 
or  he  will  fail  in  hiS'responsibility  to 
encourage  and  support  it. 


Suggestions  for  the  Primary  Teacher 

William  S.  O’Bruba 

Bloomsburg  State  College,  Pennsylvania 

The  young  child’s  love  of  color  and  texture, 
of  painting  and  shaping  things  with  his 
hands,  of  games  and  make-believe,  is  one 
of  the  primary  teacher’s  most  valuable 
teaching  aids.  Its  application  is  not  con- 
fined to  any  particular  task  or  subject,  and, 
while  the  suggestions  that  follow  relate  it 
to  three  specific  areas,  the  resourceful 
teacher  will  find  means  of  capitalizing  on 
it  in  all  instruction  at  the  primary  level. 

On  Teaching  the  Alphabet  ^ 

Cut  letters  out  of  sandpaper  and  have  the 
children  trace  them  with  their  fingers  to 
learn  the  various  shapes. 

Fill  trays  with  sand  or  salt  and  encour- 
age the  class  to  print  in  them  with  their 
fingers. 

Make  alphabet  puppets  and  present 
short  plays  about  the  alphabet. 

Trace  letters  on  light  cardboard  with 
glue  and  cover  them  with  yarn  or  glitter. 
The  more  colorful  your  materials,  the  more 
appealing  the  letters  will  be. 

Play  alphabet  hopscotch  in  which  only 
children  who  know  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  can  participate. 

Model  clay  letters,  paint  them,  and  use 
them  in  decorative  displays  around  the 
classroom. 

Draw  letters  on  balloons  with  liquid 
marking  pens.  As  the  children  learn  the 
letters,  let  them  break  the  balloons. 

Encourage  the  children  to  include  let- 
ters in  their  finger  painting  and  put  them  on 
display. 

Carving  letters  into  soap  appeals  to 
most  children,  and  letting  them  take  their 
carvings  home  when  they  know  the  letters 
is  an  added  learning  incentive. 

Introduce  the  children  to  alphabet 


In  every  discipline,  the  self-taught  may 
be  motivated  by  new  approaches  as  well 
as  by  classical  ones.  Success  may  be 
achieved  by  the  football  coach  who  uses 
expert  pep  talks;  the  scientist  who  presents 
illustrated  lectures;  the  teacher  who  gives 
free  rein  to  his  own  infectious  enthusiasm. 
Research  into  the  phenomenon  of  self- 
teaching is  significant  for  all  fields  of 
endeavor.  An  understanding  of  how  Arthur 
Waley  of  the  British  Museum  was  able  to 
teach  himself  so  many  languages  or  how 
Bobby  Fischer  became  a master  at  chess 
could  have  implications  for  all  learners. 
Ivan  lllich  in  Deschooling  Society  implies 
this  in  advocating  a set  of  institutions 
under  which  we  could  ‘depend  on  self- 
motivated  learning  instead  of  employing 
teachers  to  bribe  or  compel  the  students 
to  find  the  time  and  the  will  to  learn,  [and] 
provide  the  learner  with  new  links  to  the 
world  instead  of  continuing  to  funnel  all 
educational  programs  through  the  teacher.’ 


mobiles  featuring  letters  made  of  cellulose 
sponge  or  styrofoam.  (They  must,  of 
course,  be  suspended  at  eye  level.) 

Conduct  scavenger  hunts  in  which  the 
children  must  find  and  identify  the  letters. 

Have  an  alphabet  parade.  The  children 
will  enjoy  making  small  floats  and  deco- 
rating them  with  letters. 

Give  a costume  party  and  have  the 
children  come  dressed  as  their  favorite 
letter  of  the  alphabet. 

Use  alphabet  cereal  for  letter  identifica- 
tion and  word  making,  on  the  understand- 
ing that  when  the  children  are  successful 
they  may  eat  their  cereal. 

Draw  large,  bright-colored  chalk  letters 
on  the  sidewalk  or  playground  and  have 
the  children  play  games  that  involve 
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repeating  the  name  of  each  letter  as  they 
walk  around  it. 

Set  class  times  for  using  only  words 
that  begin  with  a particular  letter.  Change 
the  letters  and  times  frequently. 

Feature  ‘letter  days’  and  have  the  chil- 
dren report  all  the  things  they  see  that 
begin  with  the  letter  chosen  for  that  day. 

To  teach  capital  and  small  letters,  make 
a letter  wheel  of  two  circles  of  cardboard 
— one  smaller  than  the  other  — fastened 
with  a center  pin.  Print  the  capital  letters 
in  order  on  the  outer  circle  and  the  small 
letters  in  random  order  on  the  inner  one 
and  have  the  children  match  them  one  at 
a time. 

Give  the  children  pipe  cleaners  to  shape 
into  letters  for  mounting  on  a flannel 
board. 

Make  an  alphabet  puzzle  by  cutting  in 
half  26  cards  each  bearing  one  letter  of 
the  alphabet.  Have  the  children  match  up 
the  letters. 

Make  an  alphabet  ‘fish  pond’  by  putting 
in  a box  letters  to  which  paper  clips  are 
attached.  Let  the  children  fish  for  them 
with  home-made  poles  with  magnets 
attached  to  the  lines.  If  they  know  the 
letters,  let  them  keep  their  ‘catch.’ 

Make  sure  that  the  children  have  con- 
stant exposure  to  several  good  ABC 
books. 

On  Teaching  Reading 

Set  up  a reading  corner  in  the  classroom 
and  stock  it  generously  with  books  that 
vary  widely  in  subject  matter  and  level  of 
difficulty.  Expose  their  eye-catching  front 
covers;  young  children  have  little  interest 
in  the  spines  of  books  on  a shelf.  Include 
‘How  to  Do  It’  and  reference  books  as  well 
as  newspapers  and  children’s  magazines. 

Play  games  designed  to  help  the 
children  improve  their  reading  skill  and 
enlarge  their  vocabulary. 

Plan  bulletin  board  displays  to  promote 
good  books.  Displays  centered  around 
themes  that  appeal  to  children  — animals, 
fairy  tales,  sports,  and  poetry  — stimulate 
interest  in  reading. 

Capitalize  on  children’s  love  of  the 
dramatic;  indulge  in  a little  fanfare  when 
you  introduce  a new  book. 

If  good  books  that  lack  visual  appeal 
are  being  ignored,  try  ‘selling’  them.  Have 
some  of  your  more  aggressive  students 
read  them  and  discuss  their  merits  with  the 
class.  This  technique  can  be  made  doubly 
effective  by  having  two  ‘salesmen’  com- 
pete for  ‘buyers’  at  the  same  time. 

Conduct  a book  fair  that  is  open  to  the 
whole  school.  In  preparation  for  it,  have 
some  of  your  better  pupils  prepare  book 
reviews  on  a few  outstanding  books  and 
arrange  for  them  to  visit  classrooms 
throughout  the  school  and  present  their 
reviews. 

Read  to  your  classes.  Enthusiasm  is 
contagious  and  your  interest  will  foster  a 
positive  attitude  toward  reading.  Break  off 
sometimes  at  a particularly  exciting  point 
in  the  story.  Have  the  children  speculate 


on  possible  outcomes  and  then  finish 
reading  the  book  themselves  to  see  what 
actually  did  happen. 

Talk  to  the  children  about  the  books 
they  are  reading.  Listen  to  and  discuss 
their  comments. 

Take  the  children  to  the  public  library 
for  an  informal  visit  and  let  them  browse 
and  observe  at  will.  (But  call  the  library 
first  to  arrange  a suitable  time!)  See  that 
children  who  do  not  hold  library  cards  get 
them.  Try  to  arrange  for  the  children’s 
librarian  to  tell  them  a story. 

Set  up  a card  file  of  book  reviews 
prepared  by  your  students  to  help  the 
children  in  their  selection  of  reading 
material. 

Keep  a loose-leaf  record  of  favorite 
books.  Give  each  child  a page  on  which  to 
enter  his  review  (complete  with  title  and 
author)  and  the  reason  for  his  choice.  If  he 
finds  a new  favorite,  let  him  replace  the 
original  review  with  a new  one. 

Have  some  of  the  more  able  children 
adopt  roles  as  characters  in  the  books 
they  have  read  and  exchange  letters  they 
feel  those  characters  might  have  written. 

If  this  activity  is  pursued,  it  will  no  doubt 
lead  to  study  of  the  probable  customs, 
activities,  and  ways  of  life  of  the  characters 
concerned  and  produce  rewards  quite 
apart  from  an  increased  interest  in  reading. 

Have  the  children  research  the  back- 
grounds of  their  favorite  authors  and 
‘publish’  booklets  about  them,  written  in 


proper  form  with  title  page  and  chapters. 
Have  them  design  the  cover,  draw  illustra- 
tions, and  make  poster  advertisements. 

Give  homework  assignments  that  in- 
volve reading  to  younger  brothers  and 
sisters  and  reporting  to  the  class  on  their 
response. 

Try  substituting  discussion  groups  for 
oral  book  reports.  For  best  results,  limit  the 
size  of  the  groups  to  three  or  four. 

Have  small  groups  of  children  present 
exciting  episodes  from  books  in  panto- 
mime and  have  their  classmates  try  to 
identify  the  incidents. 

On  Developing  Memory  Skills 

Read  simple  stories  and  discuss  them  with 
the  class.  Have  the  children  recall  the 
sequence  of  events  — sometimes  orally 
and  sometimes  in  a series  of  illustrations. 

Sing  simple  songs  with  the  class  from 
memory. 

Tap  number  combinations  in  sequence 
and  have  the  children  try  to  repeat  them 
without  change. 

Send  the  children  on  simple  errands 
with  oral  instructions  — perhaps  a short 
message  to  be  relayed  to  another  teacher. 

Play  games  like  ‘Simon  Says’  that 
involve  oral  instructions;  let  the  children 
share  in  giving  directions. 

Tell  simple  stories  and  have  the  children 
act  them  out.  As  their  ability  to  remember 
details  increases,  make  the  stories  more 
complex. 
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Play  records  or  tapes  of  nursery  rhymes 
and  simple  songs  to  help  the  children 
identify  and  remember  certain  sounds. 

Show  the  children  pictures  of  com- 
monly used  objects  and  have  them 
identify  their  function. 

Flash  pictures  briefly  before  the  class 
and  have  the  children  describe  them. 

Place  a few  checkers  on  a board  and 
let  the  children  look  at  them  briefly. 
Remove  them  and  see  if  the  children  can 
arrange  them  in  the  same  positions. 

Take  the  children  into  an  unfamiliar 
room  for  a few  minutes.  Return  to  the 
classroom  and  have  them  draw  a picture 
of  the  other  room,  including  as  much 
detail  as  possible. 

Play  a touching  game  that  involves 
touching  people  and  things  in  sequence. 
Add  one  object  as  each  new  participant 
enters  the  game. 

Have  the  children  match  geometric  cut- 
outs with  corresponding  shapes  drawn  on 
sheets  of  paper. 


My  Boss  Joe 

Michael  Barnes  / 

My  boss  Joe  runs  a large  consumer- 
oriented  industry.  His  customers  come 
from  all  walks  of  life  and  his  product  is 
used  in  every  sector  of  the  Canadian 
economy.  His  staff  are,  for  the  most  part, 
professional  people,  so  he  must  be  com- 
petent in  dealing  with  a highly  educated 
workforce;  his  nonprofessional  staff  are 
unionized,  so  he  must  be  able  to  speak 
their  language  too. 

There  are  many  paradoxes  in  Joe’s  job. 
He  is  a well-educated  man  with  two 
degrees  and  twenty  years’  experience,  but 
his  paper  work  rivals  that  of  many  junior 
executives.  Joe's  industry  thrives  on 
paper,  much  of  which  comes  from  a 
Toronto-based  body  that  monitors  his 
activities,  and  Joe  spends  much  of  his 
time  completing  forms  and  questionnaires. 
In  fact,  he  sometimes  wryly  observes  that 
this  regulatory  organization  must  consider 
him  a stargazer  or  a fortune  teller  because 
it  frequently  asks  him  to  predict  the  future 
in  five-,  ten-,  or  ev^n  fifteen-year  leaps. 

Joe’s  office  is  pleasant  and  well  fur- 
nished as  befits  his  position  as  chief 
executive  of  a major  corporation.  But  the 
view  from  his  windows  is  quite  different 
from  that  of  the  conventional  executive 
suite.  Joe  looks  out  on  a shopping  center, 
a machine  shop,  an  abandoned  mine, 
shacks,  mine  slimes,  and  an  old  people’s 
home.  Obviously,  Joe’s  industry  is  located 
in  Northern  Ontario. 

Frequently  Joe  seems  to  spend  more 
time  at  the  office  than  at  home.  But 
recently  he  cut  out  noon-hour  meetings 
with  hot  dogs  and  started  paying  attention 
to  his  diet.  His  health  has  improved,  and 
he  points  proudly  to  those  extra  notches 
in  his  belt. 


Joe  has  many  more  bosses  than  most 
chief  executives.  His  work  is  supervised  by 
a fourteen-member  board  whose  meetings 
are  open  to  the  public  and  the  press.  If  he 
makes  a mistake,  every  detail  is  reported 
in  the  press  the  next  day.  No  wonder  Joe 
treats  the  media  with  respect. 

Joe  enjoys  meeting  people;  that  is  one 
reason  why  he  has  risen  to  the  top  of  his 
profession.  Unfortunately,  his  office  work 
prevents  him  from  spending  much  time 
with  employees  in  the  plants,  but  his  door 
is  always  open  when  they  come  to  see 
him.  One  of  his  assistants  visits  the  plants 
in  his  place,  but  Joe  regrets  the  loss  of 
personal  contact  with  the  field.  After  all,  he 
worked  in  several  plants  himself  before 
entering  administration. 

Over  the  years,  Joe  has  acquired  a 
wide  variety  of  skills.  He  is  in  turn  diplo- 
mat, politician,  lawyer,  judge,  public 
relations  expert,  labor  negotiator,  and 
hiring  agent.  His  degrees  are  in  education, 
but  he  uses  the  complex  electronic  calcu- 
lator that  graces  his  office  and  scans  the 
books  like  a chartered  accountant.  Of 
course  he  has  a comptroller  of  finance 
(superintendent  of  business  affairs),  but  by 
law  Joe  is  ultimately  responsible  for  every- 
thing that  happens  within  the  corporation 
and  he  feels  better  when  he  has  mastery 
of  the  total  fiscal  picture.  With  a budget 
responsibility  of  several  million  dollars,  his 
concern  with  money  is  not  surprising. 

Joe’s  salary  compares  favorably  with 
that  of  presidents  of  businesses  of  a 
similar  size,  but  no  stock  options  or  profit- 
sharing  plans  come  his  way.  Overtime  is 
part  of  the  job  and  he  chalks  it  up  to 
experience.  His  reward  for  success  comes 
in  the  form  of  personal  satisfaction.  And 
Joe  would  not  have  it  any  other  way. 

Joe’s  position  differs  from  top-level 
industrial  management  largely  in  that  his 
business  is  education.  He  has  an  enviable 


monopoly  over  the  product,  but  he  is  sub- 
ject to  a degree  of  public  visibility  and 
outside  control  unusual  at  his  level.  He 
earns  his  salary;  his  days  are  long,  physi- 
cally demanding,  and  mentally  exhausting 
Like  many  plant  managers,  I have  my 
papers  to  do  the  same  type  of  work  as  my 
boss  Joe,  but  maybe  I’ll  just  go  on  being 
a school  principal. 


The  Inch  — Going,  Going, . . . Gone! 


Brock  MacPherson 
Tamworth  Public  School 

Don’t  throw  away  those  outdated  wooden 
foot  rulers.  Instead,  take  your  class  outside 
to  sit  under  a tree  and  sand  those  inches 
away.  The  wooden  blanks  may  then  be 
calibrated  in  centimeters  or  cut  into  three 
10cm  rules. 
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Edra  Thompson 


'Donny  threw  sand.’ 

‘Donny,  why  did  you  throw  sand?' 

‘Ah  don’  know.’ 

‘Donny  threw  stones  and  hit  Kathi  ’ 

'Donny,  why  did  you  throw  stones  at 
Kathi?’ 

'Ah  don’  know.’ 

'Donny  acted  silly  for  the  speech  teacher.  ’ 
‘Donny,  why?’ 

‘Ah  don'  know.’ 

‘Donny,  Donny,  Donny!  Why?  Why?  Why?’ 

‘I’ll  quit  teaching  because  of  that  kid.  ’ 

I quit  teaching,  but  not  because  of  that 
kid.  I quit  because  of  the  many  kids  and 
unanswered  whys.  I quit  to  search  for 
answers  that  lie  buried  in  human  beings, 
and  cannot  be  uncovered  in  the  confusion, 
regimentation,  impersonalization,  and 
frustrations  of  factory-like  classrooms. 

We  teachers  give  most  of  our  attention 
to  the  Donnys.  But  what  about  the 
Elizabeths?  Quiet,  oh  so  quiet — clever, 
scared,  locked  up  inside.  Locked  up  every 
way  you  look  at  them. 

One  day  Heather’s  mom  came  to  take  a 
carload  of  children  to  see  Taffy's  puppies. 
Elizabeth  was  to  go  but  she  went  to  the 
washroom  and  got  locked  in.  She  had 
been  in  our  little  school  for  a year  and  a 
half  and  had  used  that  washroom  many 
times,  but  that  morning  she  couldn’t  turn 
the  little  inside  doorknob.  So  she  wept 
silently  behind  the  closed  doorwhilethe 
unsuspecting  world  passed  her  by. 

Around  that  same  time,  Elizabeth  was 
coming  to  grips  with  carrying  in  addition. 
She  added  25  + 26  and  got  411.1 
thought  that  was  pretty  advanced  and 
told  her  so,  and  that  I’d  show  her  how  to 
correct  it.  At  age  6 Elizabeth  wasn’t  going 


The  photographs  on  this  and  the  next  page 
were  taken  at  Maple  Grove  School  in  Lincoln 
County  where  the  author  (shown  on  this  page 
with  a group  of  children)  was  a teacher.  The 
children  portrayed  in  the  photograph  have  no 
connection  with  those  mentioned  in  the  text. 


to  lose  her  inheritance  if  she  couldn’t  add 
with  carrying,  but  she  burst  into  tears  and 
withdrew  because  she  had  made  a 
mistake. 

Elizabeth  has  a lot  to  offer  her  world  if 
she  can  be  ‘braved  up’  enough  to  declare 
it.  I tried  calling  out  frequently,  'Elizabeth, 
are  you  being  bold  and  brassy?’  and  she 
would  chuckle.  With  childish  wisdom  she 
chose  Lea  as  her  playmate  — Little  Lea,  a 
natural  pixie  who  clowned  for  her  friend 
and  provoked  spontaneous  laughter. 
Sometimes  we  must  realize  that  another 
child  can  teach  better  than  the  teacher. 

One  sunny  spring  day  some  of  the 
children  were  working  outside  on  their 
own.  Suddenly  Debbie  left  the  group  and 
I went  out  to  investigate.  There  had  been 
an  altercation;  Tracey  had  been  bossy. 
Around  a makeshift  table  of  planks  and 
sawhorses  the  children  gave  evidence. 
When  Elizabeth’s  turn  came,  she  looked 
as  if  she  expected  a bolt  of  lightning  to 
strike  her,  but  after  long,  painful  pauses 
she  said,  Tracey  told  Debbie  she  couldn’t 
sit  with  us  so  Debbie  left.  Then  Diane 
leaned  on  Lea’s  picture  and  tore  it.  Lea 
got  mad  and  Diane  went  and  sat  in  a 
corner.  Debbie  put  her  arm  around  Diane 
and  told  her  that  God  wants  us  to  be 
happy,  not  fighting.’ 

None  of  the  other  children  had  men- 
tioned this  little  vignette.  They  had  dwelt 
on  Tracey’s  bossiness,  just  as  we  teachers 
tend  to  emphasize  the  negative.  It  took 
quiet  little  Elizabeth  to  tell  it  as  it  was.  We 
all  applauded  her.  Group  dynamics  was 
taking  hold. 

Tracey  is  a whole  new  bag  of  genes  — 
bright,  beautiful,  and  bossy,  with  a clear, 
true  singing  voice  and  confidence  to  back 
it  up.  After  starring  in  our  Christmas 
concert,  she  decided  to  stage  ‘Peter  Pan.’ 
She  worked  for  five  months  getting  that 
thing  off  the  ground.  Bigger  and  more 
experienced  people  helped  her,  but  were 
overcome  by  the  dimensions  of  the  task. 

A drama  student  from  Brock  University 
helped  create  the  crocodile  and  a con- 
densed script  but  threw  up  his  hands  at 
both  Tracey  and  the  'impossible'  job. 

'I  get  the  feeling  that  T racey  is  bossing 
me.’  Her  dad  helped  with  Captain  Hook’s 
hat  and  hook,  and  a music  teacher  dittoed 
excerpts  of  the  score.  Tracey  had  plugged 
away  through  winter  and  spring,  filling 
three  notebooks  with  revised  editions. 
‘Peter  Pan'  was  staged  in  the  second 
last  week  of  school. 

But  this  child,  with  all  her  poise  and 
purpose,  has  problems  too.  She  turns  off 
the  very  people  who  could  help  her.  If  I 
am  to  teach  her,  I have  to  grow  beyond 
the  point  of  annoyance  at  her  drive  and 
impatience.  I have  to  learn  how  to  help 
her  mold  her  potential. 

Development  — the  series  of  changes 
by  which  an  individual  passes  from  a 
lower  to  a higher  state  of  being.  Children 
think.  Teachers  should  allow  it. 

Denny  could  think.  He  came  into 
grade  1 eager  to  learn  to  read  and  make 


money  so  he  could  run  away  like  his  older 
brother.  On  the  second  day  of  school  he 
asked,  ‘When  do  I get  my  books?’  and  I 
gave  him  a reader.  By  Christmas  he  had 
read  all  the  grade  1 readers.  His  family 
raised  mink  and  by  spring  Denny  could 
add  three-column  figures  of  dollars  and 
cents.  Who  was  Denny?  Was  he  a carbon 
copy  of  his  brother?  We  should  have 
known,  but  didn’t.  We  didn’t  know  his 
brother ...  in  fact,  we  didn’t  know  any  of 
his  folk. 

Who  am  I?  Heritage  plays  a greater  part 
than  any  school  in  answering  ‘Who  am  I?’ 
Yet  many  teachers  resist  family  involve- 
ment. How  can  a teacher  know  who  Denny 
is  without  knowing  from  whence  he  came 
and  whither  he  goes?  And  how  can 
Denny  know? 

When  I ask  David  what  he  wants  to  be 
when  he  grows  up,  he  says,  ‘An  engineer 
like  my  dad.  I want  to  work  at  GM,  like 
my  dad  and  Grampy.’  One  day,  just  as  he 
was  about  to  start  his  reading,  he  looked 
up  at  me  and  said,  ‘I  want  to  read  as  well 
as  Grandfather.’  And  some  day  he  will  — 
this  little  spittin’  image  of  his  beloved 
grandfather.  Grandfather  is  more  com- 
fortable with  Socrates  and  Plato  than  with 
his  contemporaries  and,  with  eyes  half 
closed,  quotes  for  hours  from  the  old 
philosophers.  And  even  though  Grampy, 
whose  time  is  running  out  with  terminal 
cancer,  will  not  figure  in  David’s  life  much 
longer,  his  stamp  will  be  indelible. 

How  do  schools  score  in  this  business 
of  discovering  ‘Who  am  I?’  A journalist 
tells  of  her  experience  with  young 
offenders.  'Why  not  go  back  and  get  your 
education?’  'Who  wants  to  get  into  that 
crap?  Sittin’  all  day  while  somebody  who 
don’t  care  nothin'  about  you  yells  at  you 
and  tells  you  you’re  dumb?  Who  needs 
that?’  'And  anyway,  school's  for  lawyers 
and  doctors  and  stuff.  They  don’t  want 
guys  like  us.  I mean  if  you  ain’t  gonna  be 
somethin’  special,  like  go  to  college  and 
stuff  like  that,  they  don't  want  you.  They 
just  try  to  cram  stuff  into  your  head  and 
hope  you  don’t  pull  down  the  ratin’  of 
the  class.’ 


Barry  is  a young  man  whose  direct 
gray  eyes  bespeak  warmth  and  quiet 
wisdom.  He  bears  the  label  of  ex-offender. 
He  was  committed  twice,  then  put  on 
probation,  and  is  finally  free.  ‘I  was  called 
a bad  kid  at  home  and  then  at  school. 

I really  didn’t  know  what  I had  inside.  I 
guessed  I was  a bad  kid  like  everybody 
said  but  I really  didn’t  set  out  to  do  bad 
things.  I was  pretty  mixed  up.’ 

'Did  it  help  you  to  go  to  jail?’ 

‘No.  I think  some  of  the  wardens  may 
have  been  nice  guys  but  they  didn’t  have 
much  chance  to  show  any  human  warmth 
because  they  had  to  be  on  their  guard  all 
the  time.  It  was  a case  of  just  keeping 
order  and  serving  time.’ 

‘What  did  help?’ 

‘Meeting  someone  who  showed  love 
toward  me.’ 

Love  in  its  fullest  context  — appreciation 
respect,  and  delight  in  promoting  another’s 
welfare. 

A probation  officer  and  a teacher  made 
the  difference.  The  teacher  runs  a 
school  that  encourages  the  students  to 
exercise  judgment,  make  choices,  and  - 
seek  experience.  He  is  a medical  doctor 
and  diagnoses  the  educational  problems 
of  his  students.  Barry  is  interested  in 
medicine  and  religion.  He  is  working  in  a 
ward  of  a Catholic  hospital  and  attending 
mass  in  the  church  next  door.  The  last  I 
saw  of  him,  he  was  going  back  to  his 
shift  in  the  hospital,  to  the  old  men  in  the 
indigent  ward  who  needed  him.  I hope 
this  young  man  succeeds  in  his  search 
for  self;  if  he  doesn’t,  we  are  all-  losers. 

If  a teacher  is  to  lead  she  must  go  first. 
Before  she  can  help  a child  find  his 
potential  she  must  find  her  own.  There 
is  a small  greatness  that  is  asked  of  each 
of  us.  Each  is  capable  of  greatness  in  his 
vocation,  in  his  personality,  in  his  char- 
acter. The  worship  of  the  great  ones  is 
wrong  if  it  keeps  us  from  developing  our 
own  greatness,  however  small.  If  teachers 
hope  to  lead  students,  they  must  hear  the 
call  to  their  own  small  greatness. 

Keith,  who  had  flunked  in  kindergarten, 
grew  in  his  person  the  day  he  said, 

'Me  no  fool.’  On  March  27  he  grew  again 
as  1 1 -year-old  Pete’s  typed  record  attests. 
‘March  27  — Today  I was  stuck  on  my 
work  and  Keith  sat  down  beside  me  and 
helped  me  with  my  work  and  then  I 
thanked  him.  The  next  day  I asked  him 
will  he  come  and  help  me  again  and  he 
said,  “O.K.”  Then  I said,  “Thankyou, 
Keith,”  and  he  went  to  his  work.  But  I 
know  he  is  growing  up  fast.’ 

I can  do  it!  I can  do  it!  I can  do  it!  The 
child  Heidi  buoyed  up  her  spirits  by 
whispering  to  herself,  over  and  over  again, 
'I  can  do  it.’  The  teacher,  looking  at  her 
first  publication,  glowed.  ‘I  did  it!’  She 
stood  ten  feet  tall. 

In  contrast  is  this  sad  but  not  unusual 
story  of  a boy  born  into  a home  stalked 
by  failure.  The  father  failed  in  business; 
the  son  failed  in  school.  The  family  moved 
from  pillar  to  post  and  the  boy  from  school 
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to  school.  ‘I  was  the  quietest  boy  in  the 
class.  To  understand  you  must  know  that 
my  early  years  were  spent  in  a rural  setting 
and  I was  in  love  with  trees  and  grass, 
flowers  and  wildlife,  clouds,  sky,  and  stars. 
That  was  where  I really  lived. , 

‘When  I was  in  grade  4,  we  moved  to  a 
large  town  where  we  lived  in  an  attic  room 
and  I went  to  a large  public  school.  The 
principal  was  my  teacher.  He  was  a very 
stern  man.  For  every  mistake  in  math  you 
received  one  crack  across  the  knuckles 
with  the  pointer.  I rapidly  becarfie  the 
poorest  student  in  the  class  and  was 
ridiculed  by  teacher  and  pupils  alike.  On 
Valentine’s  Day,  I was  the  only  child  in 
the  class  to  receive  no  valentines.  I was 
the  poor  boy  in  that  wealthy,  snobbish 
town. 

‘We  continued  to  move,  frequently 
living  with  relatives,  and  in  grade  5 1 failed. 
By  this  time  I had  no  use  for  society.  I 
longed  only  to  be  close  to  nature.  I man- 
aged to  complete  grade  8,  but  with  the 
fixed  idea  that  I was  the  stupidest  kid  in 
the  class.  When  I failed  grade  9, 1 did  not 
care  any  more.  School  aims  meant 
nothing  to  me  and  I played  hooky  two  or 
three  times  a week.  Finally,  after  failing 
grade  9 twice,  I left.  I cannot  help  feeling 
that  the  system  was  my  enemy  but  I sup- 
pose it  was  not  the  system  but  individuals 
that  did  the  wrong. 

‘I  cannot  really  judge  what  happened  in 
my  past,  for  much  of  it  I still  do  not  under- 
stand. All  I can  say  is  that  instead  of 
violence  against  society,  I chose  peace. 

In  this  world’s  eyes  I am  a failure,  but  my 
family  and  I survive,  and  so  it  will 
always  be.’ 

Think  ‘kind.’  One  noon  hour  as  the 
children  were  flicking  their  fingers  under 
a faucet,  grabbing  lunch  pails,  and  dash- 
ing to  the  schoolyard,  Jim,  age  7,  deep  in 
thought,  approached  me.  ‘Could  I talk  to 
you  some  time  about  being  kind?’  ‘Yes. 
Now?’  ‘I’ve  been  thinking,’  he  philoso- 
phized; ‘If  teachers  are  kind  to  children, 
children  will  be  kind  to  teachers.’  ‘How 
can  I do  that,  Jim?’  ‘Well,  you  should 
make  the  bigger  ones  simmer  down. 
Sometimes  they  pound  the  little  ones.’ 
‘How  can- 1 do  that  without  grabbing  them 
and  shouting?’  I really  hoped  he  could 
tell  me.  ‘I  haven’t  thought  of  that  yet.’ 

Think  about  it.  Do  you  want  to  talk  to 
everyone  after  lunch?’  ‘Yes.’ 

After  lunch,  Jim  took  his  place  in  the 
big  chair  in  front  of  his  peers.  ‘If  you  are 
kind  to  the  teacher,  she  will  be  kind  to  you 
and  if  the  teacher  is  kind  to  the  children, 
they  will  be  kind  to  her.’  A nice  warm 
exchange  of  opinion  and  then,  as  we 
were  about  to  disperse,  I noticed  Keith’s 
ripped  collar.  ‘Who  ripped  Keith’s  shirt?’ 
‘Jimmy.’  And  he  was  talking  about  being 
kind!  Jim  wore  a cockeyed  halo  but  we 
thought  about  it  and  talked  about  it  and 
Jim  wrote  a letter  to  Keith’s  mother,  ‘I  am 
sorry  I ripped  Keith’s  shirt.’ 

How  do  we  ‘think  kind’  and  translate 
ourthoughts  into  social  action  without  the 


ridiculous  contradiction  of  the  loudest 
voice  in  the  room  shouting  ‘Be  quiet!’  and 
the  ugliest  voice  growling  ‘Be  kind!’? 
Children  must  take  responsibility  for  their 
behavior  and  accept  the  consequences. 

So  must- teachers.  We  short-circuit  con- 
structive solutions  by  our  idea  of  crime 
and  punishment.  Jim’s  slower  and  surer 
approach  of  ‘thinking  kind’  leads  to  a 
sharing  of  problems  and  to  solutions  that 
help  us  all. 

Who  evaluates  me  — my  superiors  or 
myself?  The  only  person  who  really 
knows  what  goes  on  inside  me  is  myself. 
Only  I can  hit  the  nail  on  the  head.  Unless 
accountability  is  vested  in  each  person, 
confusion  reigns  right  down  the  line  even 
to  the  job  we  were  set  up  to  do.  What  is 
happening  now  to  the  student,  the 
offender,  the  citizen,  the  patient?  If  we 
are  to  evaluate  ourselves,  what  we  are 
evaluating  must  have  relevancy  to  our 
lives.  We  should  place  more  emphasis  on 
the  why  of  curriculum;  there’s  already 
too  much  what.  I remember  once  when  I 
was  in  high  school  writing  an  exam  on 
war.  I had  the  details  perfect  — but  for  the 
wrong  war.  I can  laugh  about  it  now,  but 
getting  zero  reduced  me  to  zero  then. 

When  this  happens  often  enough,  the 
person,  in  self-defense,  may  reject  the 
irrelevancies  in  school,  or  the  irrelevancies 
and  the  school,  or  the  irrelevancies  and 
the  school  and  the  people  therein. 
Alienation! 

How  relevant  are  grammatical  con- 
tractions to  8-year-olds?  The  teacher 
talked  about  them  according  to  the  text- 
book, wrote  the  word  contractions  on  the 
blackboard,  read  a few  examples,  and 
assigned  the  suggested  exercise  of  fifteen 
fill-in  type  questions.  Hans  filled  in  seven 
and  left  eight  blank.  Hans,  whose  eyes 
snap  with  mischief,  whose  body  is  as 
lithe  as  a spring.  He’s  Dutch  and  speaks 
Dutch  at  home.  What  relevance  for  him 
have  English  contractions?  They  put  him 
in  the  lowest  quartile,  almost  flunked 
him.  I wonder  what  Hans  thinks  about 
relevance.  And  yet,  it’s  contractions  and 
the  like  that  make  or  break  a child  in  our 
schools.  What  relevance  subject  matter? 
Maybe  children  can  learn  it  naturally  at 
the  right  time  — when  it  has  relevance. 

Who  evaluates?  Me!  What  do  I evaluate? 
Relevancies!  How?  Examinations?  A 
teacher  enrolled  in  a university  course  for 
upgrading  had  hysterics  in  the  washroom 
on  the  eve  of  her  final  examination.  Why? 
What  was  she  afraid  of?  How  efficient  was 
the  examination  as  a means  of  evaluation? 

Inspections?  A colleague  was  so  upset 
on  seeing  the  inspector  in  the  hall  one 
Monday  morning  that  she  went  out  and 
bought  a bottle  of  sedatives.  It  was  a large 
school  and  the  bottle  was  empty  by  the 
time  the  inspector  reached  her  room.  How 
effective  are  inspections? 

Introspections?  ‘Donny,  why  did  you  do 
it?’  ‘Ah  don’  know.’  ‘You  have  to  know. 
You’re  the  only  one  who  can  know.’ 
Donny’s  concentration  simply  disinte- 


grates when  he’s  tested  by  a stranger  or 
in  a group.  He  scores  zero.  After  four 
years  of  living  with  him,  I may  begin  to 
establish  a legitimate  score.  Even  so, 
what  of  value  am  I testing?  What  can  he 
read?  What  can  he  write?  What  can  he 
compute?  What  has  he  learned  about 
living  with  people  or  about  responsibility 
and  concentration? 

Two  words  that  Maple  Grove  children 
heard  often  were  ‘responsible’  and 
‘concentrate.’  Donny  was  being  respon- 
sible at  3:30  one  day.  He  was  piling  chairs 
on  tables  for  the  caretaker.  I praised  him. 
Sunshine  beamed  from  his  infectious 
grin  and  the  children  clapped  spon- 
taneously. It  was  good  for  him,  but  if  in 
the  face  of  his  mistakes  I pat  his  little  fair 
head  and  tell  him  what  a lovely  smile  he 
has,  he’ll  be  confused  and  think  I’m  a fool 
and  continue  to  hit  and  hurt  and  act  silly. 
To  accentuate  mistakes  is  wrong.  To 
ignore  them  is  foolhardy.  To  acknowledge 
them  is  to  provide  for  growth.  To  grow  in 
learning  to  live  with  people.  Donny  has  to 
focus  on  both  his  successes  and  his 
mistakes.  We  may  need  to  accentuate  the 
positive,  but  we  must  never  eliminate  the 
negative.  We  must  not  shove  our  mistakes 
into  the  closet;  but  they  must  be  freed  of 
their  stigma.  They  are  the  counterbalance: 
black  versus  white,  night  versus  day,  right 
versus  wrong. 

Building  on  my  evaluation  of  myself,  I 
grow.  What  are  growth  points?  We  were 
having  a staff  meeting  — three  teachers, 
one  paraprofessional,  and  three  parents. 
For  an  hour  and  a half  we  ignored  a thorny 
problem  lest  it  jar  the  pleasant  atmo- 
sphere. Finally,  the  bombshell  — ‘What 
about . . . ?’  Immediate  polarization,  the 
gathering  was  charged  with  positives  and 
negatives,  and  only  in  that  atmosphere 
did  we  grow.  The  positives  we  had 
exchanged  for  an  hour  and  a half 
sustained  us,  but  the  negatives  we  had 
tried  to  avoid  brought  us  to  growth  points. 

Teachers  are  beginning  to  say,  ‘I 
believe  that  children  need  to  learn  to  live. 
But  what  are  the  mechanics  of  the  thing?’ 
The  only  mechanics  I can  suggest  are 
mental.  Think,  Jook  inside  yourself,  look 
inside  other  people,  enter  the  no  man’s 
and  everyman’s  land  of  human  relations 
and  read  the  signs  hidden  there. 

Diagnose  and  prescribe  cooperatively. 

A student  said  of  some  of  Maple 
Grove's  children,  ‘I  met  big  people  in  little 
bodies.’  Even  in  5-year-olds  teachers 
should  look  deep  for  the  person  inside. 
Teacher  and  child  are  like  tuning  forks; 
the  vibrations  of  each  call  forth  new 
vibrations  from  the  other. 

Note:  Edra  Thompson  was  formerly  a 
teacher  at  Maple  Grove,  a two-room  rural 
school  in  Lincoln  County,  Ontario.  She 
is  co-author  of  The  Maple  Grove  Story, 
published  by  the  OISE  Niagara  Centre  in 
1 972,  and  author  of  Search  Me,  The  Heart 
of  Learning,  published  in  1973  by  Rannie 
Publications,  Beamsville,  Ontario. 


MORAL  EDUCATION  AND  THE  TEACHING  OF  VALUES 


Ruth  A.  Marks,  Library,  OISE 

The  human  condition  recognizes  no 
natural  borders;  moral  education  materials 
need  no  Canadian  identification  to  make 
them  useful  in  Canadian  schools.  Re- 
sources range  from  background  materials 
on  the  philosophy  of  moral  education  to 
empirical  approaches.  Materials  suitable 
for  schools  are  used  in  Great  Britain  in 
moral  education  curricula  and  in  religious 
education.  In  the  United  States  and  also  in 
Canada,  moral  education  is  most  fre- 
quently approached  through  the  social 
studies,  although  values  clarification  tech- 
niques and  strategies  are  used  throughout 
the  curriculum. 

John  Wilson  in  Great  Britain  and 
Lawrence  Kohlberg  in  the  United  States 
represent  two  ends  of  a spectrum:  Wilson 
defined  and  clarified  value  concepts,  and 
Kohlberg  introduced  a six-stage  model  of 
personal  moral  development.  In  Canada, 
Clive  Beck  formulated  his  own  approach  to 
moral  education. 

The  materials  listed  below  have  been 
selected  for  their  usefulness  in  the  class- 
room, either  elementary  or  secondary,  or 
as  a source  of  information  for  the  teacher. 
All  are  available  in  the  OISE  library. 

Alberta.  Department  of  Education.  Experi- 
ences in  Decision  Making:  Elementary 
Social  Studies.  1971.  Provides  experiences 
that  allow  students  to  clarify  their  personal 
values  and  understand  the  values  of 
others.  Includes  sample  units,  grades  1-6. 

Alberta.  Department  of  Education.  Junior 
High  School  Curriculum  Guide  for  Social 
Studies.  1971.  Provides  a framework  for 
grades  7,  8,  and  9 to  investigate  value 
issues  based  on  interdisciplinary  concepts 


and  processes  of  the  theme  ‘Man,  Culture 
and  Technology’  in  pre-industrial,  Afro- 
Asian,  and  Western  societies. 

Alberta.  Department  of  Education.  Senior 
High  School  Curriculum  Guide  for  Social 
Studies.  1971 . Lists  ten  value  issues  of 
concern  to  Canadian  society. 

Anderson,  Judith  L.  Focus  on  Self-Devel- 
opment. Chicago:  Science  Research 
Associates,  1 970-72.  A K-6  audiovisual 
guidance  program.  Each  stage  includes 
photoboards,  a pupil's  book,  sound  film- 
strips, and  a teacher’s  guide.  Stage  One: 
Awareness,  grades  K-2.  Stage  Two: 
Responding,  grades  2-4.  Stage  Three: 
Involvement,  grades  4-6.  The  OISE 
Library  has  a specimen  set  of  components 
from  all  three  stages. 

The  program  helps  children  develop 
good  self-concepts  and  personal  values. 
The  teacher’s  manual  outlines  the  role  of 
the  elementary  guidance  counselor  (or 
teacher)  and  uses  role-playing  and  be- 
havior modification  techniques. 

Beck,  Clive.  Ethics:  An  Introduction. 
Toronto:  McGraw-Hill  Ryerson,  1972. 
Written  by  the  Director  of  OISE's  Moral 
Education  Project,  Ethics  fills  the  need  for 
a comprehensive  and  theoretical  text  suit- 
able for  secondary  school  students,  to  use 
also  with  other  materials  that  deal  only 
with  specific  moral  problems. 

Beck,  Clive.  Moral  Education  in  the 
Schools:  Some  Practical  Suggestions. 
Toronto:  OISE,  1971.  (Profiles  in  Practical 
Education  No.  3.)  Presents  a general 
theory  of  values,  suggests  teaching  meth- 
ods, and  offers  course  outlines  for  K-1 3. 

Bull,  Norman  John.  The  Way  of  Wisdom 
Series.  London: 'Longmans,  1970-  . A 


course  in  moral  education  in  five  books, 
for  grades  4-8.  Book  1 : Living  with  Others. 
Book  2:  Myself  and  Others.  Book  3:  Rulers. 
Book  4:  Drivers.  Book  5:  Persons. 

Dimensions  of  Personality.  Dayton,  Ohio: 
Pflaum/Standard  (Maclean-Hunter), 
1969-72.  An  affective  education  program 
designed  to  promote  emotional  maturity 
through  group-centered  experiential 
activities.  Grade  1 : Now  I’m  Ready. 

Grade  2:  / Can  Do  It.  Grade  3:  What  about 
Me?  Grade  4:  Here  I Am.  Grade  5:  I'm  Not 
Alone.  Grade  6:  Becoming  Myself. 

For  junior  high  school,  Search  for 
Meaning  (not  yet  available)  is  a kit  of  value 
clarification  strategies  through  group 
activities  in  36  thematic  lessons:  for 
example,  Rules,  Responsibility,  Maturing 
Relationships. 

For  senior  high  school,  Search  for 
Values  has  format  and  objectives  similar 
to  the  junior  high  school  kit;  this  program 
contains  44  lessons  on  such  topics  as" 
Commitments,  Competition,  Personal 
Space,  Authority.  The  ungraded  kit  con- 
sists of  a teacher’s  text  and  spirit  masters; 
the  student’s  work  consists  of  a personal 
values  analysis  through  keeping  a diary 
relating  the  topics  to  his  own  experience. 

Dinkmeyer,  Don  C.  Developing  Under- 
standing of  Self  and  Others;  DUSO  Kit  D-1. 
Circle  Pines,  Minn.:  American  Guidance 
Service,  1970.  Through  listening,  inquiry, 
and  discussion  approaches,  and  the  use  of 
role-playing,  puppetry,  music,  and  art,  this 
self-contained  kit  of  lessons  and  materials 
for  K-3  is  designed  to  help  children  grow 
emotionally  and  socially.  Organized 
around  eight  major  themes,  of  which 
Unit  8,  Understanding  Choices  and 
Consequences,  relates  directly  to  moral 
issues. 
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Discovery  (series).  Paramus,  N.J.:  Paulist 
Press,  1969-  . Discovery  is  a four-year 
program  of  Catholic  religious  education  in 
which  the  materials  lend  themselves  to 
thematic,  problem-centered,  or  media- 
centered  presentation  of  moral  problems. 
The  teacher  materials  consist  of  three 
volumes.  Book  1 : Patterns  of  Situations. 
Book  2:  Patterns  of  Dynamics  and  Strate- 
gies. Book  3:  Patterns  of  Techniques. 
Supplements  are  published  every  six 
months.  Book  3 presents  the  methodology 
of  process  education  and  a series  of  value 
models. 

The  student  books  each  deal  with  the 
themes  of  communication,  freedom,  love, 
peace,  life,  and  happiness,  which  unify 
the  series:  Discovery  in  . . . Prayer,  Press, 
Song,  Word,  Advertising,  Art,  Politics, 
Literature,  Service.  Additional  elective 
topics  in  the  fourth  year  deal  with  specific 
moral  situations:  sexuality,  personality, 
poverty,  race,  peace,  and  violence. 

Specific  Christian  topics  run  through 
each  level  as  well,  in  both  teacher  and 
student  materials.  Teacher  source  books 
complement  the  student  content,  and  the 
media  resource  material  supports  the 
multimedia  approach.  The  wealth  of 
materials  in  the  program  makes  this  a 
useful  source  for  values  education. 

Elder,  Carl  A.  Making  Value  Judgements: 
Decisions  for  Today.  New  York:  Charles  E. 
Merrill,  1 972.  An  objective  presentation  of 
conflicting  viewpoints  on  drugs,  sex, 
alienation  and  commitment,  prejudice, 
and  parent-teen  relationships.  Includes 
case  studies  and  decision-making  exer- 
cises. The  teacher’s  manual  includes 
teaching  strategies  and  lists  of  resource 
material. 

Gibson,  John  S.  The  Intergroup  Relations 
Curriculum:  A Program  for  Elementary 
School  Education.  Medford,  Mass.: 

Lincoln  Filene  Center  for  Citizenship  and 
Public  Affairs,  Tufts  University,  1969. 

2 vols.  A K-6  program  in  which  values 
is  one  of  several  concepts  used  to 
promote  qualitative  citizenship.  Some 
of  the  objectives  of  the  program  are 
to  advance  the  positive  image  of  the 
child,  to  reduce  prejudiced  thinking,  and 
to  realize  cultural  and  ethnic  differences 
among  people.  The  program  uses  induc- 
tive methodology  and  teacher  involvement; 
strategies  include  role-playing,  games, 
films,  student  reports,  and  discussion. 
There  are  no  student  materials:  volumes 
1 and  2 contain  teacher  background 
information,  teaching  methods,  learning 
activities,  units,  and  bibliographies.  The 
Intergroup  Relations  Photographic 
Collection  and  a Seminar  Manual  are 
additional  materials. 

Grainger,  A.  J.  The  Bullring:  A Classroom 
Experiment  in  Moral  Education.  Oxford: 
Pergamon,  1 966.  An  account  of  'The 
Bullring,’  a free-discussion  group  of  1 2-  to 
1 6-year-olds.  The  author  describes  the 


techniques  he  has  used  successfully  in 
helping  adolescents  to  develop  personal 
value  systems  and  to  understand  the 
sociafization  process. 

Great  Britain.  Schools  Council/Nuffield 
Humanities  Project.  Humanities  Curricu- 
lum Project.  London:  Heinemann 
Educational  (Bellhaven),  1970-  . 7 kits. 
The  Humanities  Curriculum  Project’s  aim 
was  to  develop  materials  and  teaching 
methods  appropriate  to  inquiry-based 
interdisciplinary  courses  for  1 4-  to  1 6- 
year-olds.  Materials  consisting  of  prose, 
poetry,  drama,  advertising,  photographs, 
cartoons,  films,  and  songs  make  up  the 
teacher’s  and  students’  packs.  The 
teacher’s  kits  also  contain  a handbook, 
setting  out  the  aims  of  the  project  and 
teaching  strategies,  and  three  hours  of 
tape.  The  project  developed  methods  of 
promoting  effective  discussion  between 
the  teacher  and  student,  with  the  teacher 
in  the  role  of  neutral  chairman.  The  sub- 
jects of  the  packs  deal  with  moral  situa- 
tions', with  the  following  titles:  Living  in 
Cities ; Education-,  The  Family,  Law  and 
Order-,  People  and  Work-,  Poverty-, 
Relations  betweeh  the  Sexes;  War  and 
Society.  v. 

Great  Britain.  Schools  Council.  Project  in 
Moral  Education.  Moral  Education  in  the 
Secondary  School.  London:  Longmans, 

1 972.  Written  by  Peter  McPhail,  J.  R. 
Ungoed-Thomas,  and  Hilary  Chapman, 
this  monograph  presents  the  theoretical 
framework  of  the  project,  an  outline  of  the 
role  of  the  teacher,  and  a detailed  account 
of  the  Lifeline  materials  (see  below)  and 
their  use. 

Great  Britain.  Schools  Council.  Moral 
Education  Project.  Lifeline.  London: 
Longmans,  1972.  Through  discussion, 
role-play,  creative  writing,  investigation, 
and  art  work,  students  aged  1 1 to  1 3 
explore  real-life  situations  and  probe 
moral  considerations.  ( Moral  Education 
in  the  Secondary  School  listed  immedi- 
ately abovq  is  the  teacher’s  handbook  for 
the  project.)  The  three  stages  use  books, 
work  cards,  or  booklets  and  move  from 
two-person  situations  through  family  and 
social  relationships  to  critical  issues. 

Harvard  Social  Studies  Project.  Public 
Issues  Series.  Columbus,  Ohio:  American 
Education  Publications,  Inc.,  1967-69. 
Developed  by  Donald  W.  Oliver  and 
James  P.  Shaver,  the  28  units  in  this 
project  are  designed  to  train  secondary 
school  students  to  examine  and  analyze, 
through  discussion  and  argument,  value 
conflicts  as  illustrated  in  contemporary 
social  issues.  Cases  and  Controversy  is 
the  guide  for  the  series.  Each  case  study 
for  the  student  is  accompanied  by  its  own 
teacher’s  guide,  which  contains  specific 
teaching  strategies  and  two  objective 
tests.  Titles  include:  Lawsuit ; Limits  of 
War-,  Moral  Reasoning-,  The  Value  of  Life-, 
Status-,  Population  Control:  Whose  Right 
to  Live? 


Hawley,  Robert  C.  Humarl  Values  in  the 
Classroom:  Teaching  for  Personal  and 
Social  Growth.  Amherst,  Mass.:  Education 
Research  Associates,  1 973.  A clear  and 
informative  book,  based  on  current  think- 
ing in  values  education,  with  practical 
suggestions  for  the  classroom. 

Hawley,  Robert  C.,  and  Isabel  L.  Hawley. 

A Handbook  of  Personal  Growth  Activities 
for  Classroom  Use.  Amherst,  Mass.: 
Education  Research  Associates,  1972. 

The  Human  Value  Series.  By  C.  V. 
Arnspiger  et  al.  Steck-Vaughn  (Market 
Index  Corp.),  1970.  For  kindergarten  and 
elementary  grades.  Includes  Teaching 
Pictures,  a set  of  ten  large  mounted 
illustrations  and  teacher  text.  Introduces 
the  value  framework  to  kindergarten 
children.  Texts  for  grades  1-6  are  stories 
of  personal  experiences.  Grade  1 : About 
Me.  Grade  2:  About  You  and  Me.  Grade  3: 
About  Values.  Grade  4:  Seeking  Values. 
Grade  5:  Sharing  Values.  Grade  6:  Think- 
ing with  Values.  The  developers  have 
also  produced  a series  of  games  to 
supplement  the  units. 

International  Curriculum  Conference. 
Values  and  the  Curriculum:  Report  of  the 
Fourth  International  Curriculum  Confer- 
ence. Washington,  D.C.:  National 
Education  Association,  1970.  An  overview 
of  the  field  from  many  approaches  in 
education.  See  particularly  Lawrence 
Stenhouse,  ‘Controversial  Issues  in  the 
Classroom,’  pp.  1 03-1 1 5,  in  which  he 
discusses  the  approach  to  values  used 
in  the  Schools  Council  Humanities 
Project. 

Kohlberg,  Lawrence,  and  Robert  Selman. 
First  Things:  Values.  Pleasantville,  N.Y.: 
Guidance  Associates,  1 970- . A series  of 
seven  sound  filmstrips  for  use  with  the 
primary  grades.  The  unit  A Strategy  for 
Teaching  Values  is  the  teacher’s  manual 
and  contains  an  explanation  of  Dr. 
Kohlberg’s  four  stages  of  ethical  con- 
sciousness in  K-3  students,  strategies, 
and  a model  lesson.  The  other  six  film- 
strips each  present  two  or  more  moral 
conflicts  organized  around  the  basic 
concepts  of  truth,  promises,  fairness, 
rules,  and  property  rights.  (See  also 
Porter  and  Taylor  entry  below.) 

National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies. 
Values  Education:  Rationale,  Strategies, 
and  Procedures:  Forty-first  Yearbook. 
Washington,  D.C.:  National  Council  for 
the  Social  Studies,  1 971 . Four  authors 
analyze  values  education  from  its  objec- 
tives to  the  resolution  of  value  conflicts. 
Includes  a programmed  text  of  a values 
model  designed  to  teach  secondary 
school  students  value  analysis. 

North  West  Regional  Curriculum  Develop- 
ment Project.  Basingstoke,  England: 
Macmillan,  1972.  The  North  West  Regional 
Curriculum  Development  Project 
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developed  materials  for  less  able  1 4-  to 
1 6-year-olds  who  would  be  soon  ending 
their  schooling.  The  programs  are  prac- 
tical in  use  and  outlook,  with  full  student 
participation.  Multimedia  presentations 
of  a theme  serve  as  starting  points  for 
discussion.  The  worksheets  record  the 
students’  personal  opinions  and  con- 
clusions. This  format  is  basic  to  all  units 
of  the  two-year  course  Social  Education, 
and  to  the  one-year  course  Vocation. 

The  underlying  concept  of  all  the  material 
is  that  responsibility  increases  with  the 
freedom  of  maturity.  Units  are:  Conserva- 
tion-, The  British ; Freedom  and  Responsi- 
bility-, Marriage  and  Homemaking-, 

Towards  Tomorrow-,  and  Vocation. 

Porter,  Nancy,  and  Nancy  Taylor.  How  to 
Assess  the  Moral  Reasoning  of  Students: 

A Teacher’s  Guide  to  the  Use  of  Lawrence 
Kohlberg’s  Stage-Developmental  Method. 
Toronto:  OISE,  1972.  (Profiles  in  Practical 
Education  No.  8.)  Contains  five  stories, 
each  of  a separate  moral  dilemma,  with 
questions  following  to  bring  out  the 
reasoning  used  in  dealing  with  the 
dilemma.  Includes  a scoring  guide. 

Raths,  Louis  E.,  Merrill  Harmin,  and 
Sidney  B.  Simon.  Values  and  Teaching: 
Working  with  Values  in  the  Classroom. 
Columbus,  Ohio:  Charles  E.  Merrill,  1966. 
Contains  both  the  rationale  for  values 
clarification  and  supportive  activities. 

(See  also  Simon  entries  below.) 

Searching  for  Values.  New  York: 

Learning  Corporation  of  America,  1 972- . 
This  is  a series  of  16mm  films  of  15to  17 
minutes  each  in  length,  which  consist  of 
episodes  edited  from  Columbia  Pictures 
feature  films.  Each  film  focuses  on  a 
specific  moral  problem  and  serves  as  a 
base  for  discussion  with  secondary  school 
students;  the  teaching  strategies  to  be 
used  are  the  decision  of  the  teacher. 

Some  of  the  titles  are:  The  Dehumanizing 
City . . . and  Hymie  Schultz-,  The  Fine  Art 
of  Aggression;  Loneliness  and  Loving; 
Pride  and  Principle. 

Shaftel,  Fannie  R.,  and  George  Shaftel. 
Role-Playing  tor  Social  Values:  Decision- 
Making  in  the  Social  Studies.  Englewood 
Cliffs,  N.J.:  Prentice-Hall,  1967.  A prac- 
tical guide  to  the  use  of  role-playing 
techniques  with  children  in  the  develop- 
ment of  self-concepts  and  group  relations. 
Includes  theoretical  discussion  on  the 
place  of  interpersonal  relations  and  social 
values  in  the  social  studies  curriculum, 
and  provides  open-ended  stories  that 
simulate  social  problems. 

Shaftel,  Fannie  R.,  and  George  Shaftel. 
People  in  Action:  Role-Playing  and 
Discussion  Photographs  for  Elementary 
Social  Studies.  New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart 
and  Winston,  1 970.  Levels  A to  E illustrate 
role-playing  material.  Based  on  Shaftel 
and  Shaftel,  Role-Playing  for  Social 
Values:  Decision-Making  in  the  Social 
Studies. 


Shaftel,  Fannie  R.,  and  George  Shaftel. 
Words  and  Action:  Role-Playing  for  Young 
Children.  New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  and 
Winston,  1970.  Twenty  large  discussion 
pictures  that  illustrate  typical  problems, 
with  teacher’s  guide. 

Shaftel,  Fannie  R.,  and  George  Shaftel. 
Value  in  Action:  Role-Playing  Problems 
for  the  Intermediate  Grades.  New  York:  ' 
Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  1 969.  A film- 
strip series  of  nine  child-centered,  open- 
ended  problems.  Based  on  Shaftel  and 
Shaftel,  Role-Playing  for  Social  Values: 
Decision-Making  in  the  Social  Studies. 

Shirts,  R.  Garry.  Starpower  (game). 

La  Jolla,  Calif.:  Western  Behavioral 
Sciences  Institute,  1969.  An  interactive 
game  for  team  play,  which  can  only  be 
usefully  played  once  by  the  same  players 
because  of  the  hidden  agenda.  This 
agenda  serves  to  confront  the  players 
with  some  hidden  biases  and  behaviors 
that  are  in  conflict  with  their  stated  beliefs. 
The  team  players  are  members  of  a three- 
tiered society  in  which  upward  mobility  is 
based  on  wealth  amassed  through  trading. 
One  of  the  most  effective  games  devised 
for  use  with  secondary  school  students 
and  above. 

Shirts,  R.  Garry.  Powderhorn  (game).  , 

La  Jolla,  Calif.:  Western  Behavioral 
Sciences  Institute,  Simile  II,  1971. 

A version  of  Starpower  designed  for 
elementary  schools  (grades  5-8),  for 
three  teams  of  1 8 to  36  players.  Involves 
competition  and  the  possibility  of  coop- 
eration. The  purpose  of  the  game  is  to 
consider  the  impact  of  winning  on 
people’s  behavior.  . 

Simon,  Sidney  B.,  et  al.  Clarifying  Values 
through  Subject  Matter:  Applications  for 
the  Classroom.  New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart 
and  Winston,  1972.  Defines  and  illustrates 
facts,  concepts,  and  values  at  all  levels 
of  teaching  from  kindergarten  to  grade  1 2. 
Employing  value  clarification  techniques, 
includes  fifteen  strategies  and  sample 
lessons. 

Simon,  Sidney  B.,  et  al.  Composition  for 
Personal  Growth:  Values  Clarification 
through  Writing.  New  York:  Hart  Publish- 
ing Co.,  1 973.  A further  development  of 
values  clarification  techniques. 

Simon,  Sidney  B.,  et  al.  New  Strategies 
for  Value  Clarification.  Upper  Jay,  N.Y.: 
Values  Associates,  1972. 

Simon,  Sidney  B.,  et  al.  Values  Clarifica- 
tion: A Handbook  of  Practical  Strategies 
for  Teachers  and  Students.  New  York: 

Hart  Publishing  Co.,  1972. 

Unitarian  Universalist  Association. 
Department  of  Education  and  Social 
Concern.  Moral  Education  Curriculum. 
Boston,  Mass.:  Beacon  Press,  1968-. 

A multimedia  curriculum  has  been 
developed,  from  elementary  to  secondary 
levels,  based  on  the  value-resolving 


process  of  making  moral  judgments. 

The  first  unit,  Decision-Making,  teaches 
children  to  become  aware  of  moral 
situations  and  helps  them  develop  a 
framework  in  which  to  clarify  and  resolve 
value  decisions.  The  other  units  use  the 
techniques  learned  in  Decision-Making 
to  help  young  people  become  more 
knowledgeable  about  the  many  factors 
present  in  any  human  situation  that  must 
be  considered  in  making  moral 
judgments.  Includes  the  following: 

Forages  8-14: 

Dodder,  Clyde,  and  Barbara  Dodder. 
Decision-Making.  1 968. 

Bateman,  W.  L.  Man  the  Culture  Builder, 
Parts  I and  II.  1970.  Provides  tools  for 
becoming  aware  of  the  value  assumptions 
of  our  own  culture. 

Goodwin,  J.  Human  Heritage.  1971. 

Covers  biological  and  cultural  evolution. 
Latourette,  J.  R.  Man  the  Meaning  Maker. 

1 969.  Develops  a sense  of  self  and  shows 
how  this  conditions  a person’s  value 
responses. 

For  secondary  school: 

Latourette,  J.  R.  Person  to  Person 
Communication.  1972.  The  effectiveness 
of  language  in  contacting  other  people 
in  the  values-resolving  process. 

Holleroth,  H.  J.  Freedom  and  Responsi- 
bility. 1969.  On  religious  liberalism. 
Calderwood,  D.  About  Your  Sexuality. 

1 970.  Explores  various  expressions  of 
human  sexuality. 

The  Value  Game  (game).  By  Thomas  E. 
Linehan  and  William  S.  Irving.  New  York: 
Herder  and  Herder,  1970.  (Interdisciplin- 
ary Curriculum  Series.)  Ten  to  twenty 
situations  that  require  players  to  make 
honest  decisions  about  the  actions  of 
other  individuals  and  groups.  The  game  is 
designed  to  demonstrate  the  inadequacy 
of  a moral-ethical  system  that  affirms 
absolute  right  and  wrong. 

Values  (game).  By  Colin  L.  Proudman. 
New  York:  Friendship  Press,  1972.  For  all 
students  from  junior  high  school  age  up. 
The  players  attempt  to  clarify  their  own 
values  through  strategic  and  conceptual 
thinking,  verbalization,  and  willingness  to 
challenge  others  and  be  challenged  on 
one’s  own  values. 

Wilson,  John,  Norman  Williams,  and 
Barry  Sugarman.  Introduction  to  Moral 
Education.  London:  Penguin  Books,  1967. 
Developed  as  a result  of  research  through 
the  Farmington  Trust  Research  Unit  at 
Oxford,  this  handbook  presents  a theo- 
retical framework  for  the  teaching  of 
values  in  the  schools,  through  philosophy, 
psychology,  and  sociology. 

Wilson,  John.  A Teacher's  Guide  to  Moral 
Education.  London:  Geoffrey  Chapman, 

1 973.  A clear  outline  of  theoretical  con- 
siderations followed  by  aims  and  objec- 
tives and  suggested  approaches  and 
techniques  in  teaching  moral  education. 
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Portrait  de  deux  milliers 
de  debutants 
aux  ecoles  secondaires 


Ce  nouvel  edifice  de  I’ecole  secondaire  Etienne  Brule  est  frequente  par  les  etudiants 
francophones  du  Toronto  metropolitain  et  des  environs. 


en  anglais  a I’ecole  s'il  ne  le  veut  pas, 
sauf  quand  il  assiste  a une  classe 
d’anglais. 

On  doit  signaler  que  les  deux  milliers 
de  debutants  ne  comprennent  pas 
d’exemples  des  Franco-Ontariens  qui 
demeurent  dans  les  regions  de  la  province 
ou  il  n'y  a pas  encore  une  ecole  secon- 
daire frangaise.  Ces  etudiants  doivent 
poursuivre  leurs  etudes  secondaires 
completement  en  anglais  (dans  une  ecole 
anglaise)  ou  s'il  y a un  bon  nombre  de 
Franco-Ontariens  qui  frequentent  I’ecole, 
ils  peuvent  suivre  certains  cours  en  fran- 
gais — I’histoire  et  la  geographie  par 
exemple  — mais  I’ambiance  de  I’ecole 
est  anglaise.  Ces  etudiants  ne  sont  pas 
exclus  des  autres  aspects  du  projet  Ellis- 
Fleming,  mais  ils  ne  font  pas  partie  de 
I'etude  longitudinale  qui  ne  concerne  que 
les  etudiants  des  ecoles  secondaires 
frangaises. 

Deux  mille  deux  cent  vingt-quatre 
etudiants  qui  se  sont  inscrits  dans  la  9e 
annee  des  ecoles  choisies  en  septembre 
1 972  sont  devenus  sujets  de  I’etude  a long 
terme  qui  permet  aux  chercheurs  de 
suivre  la  carriere  de  chaque  personne 
comme  individu  pendant  quelques 
annees.  Pour  commencer,  les  chercheurs 
ont  fait  remplir  un  questionnaire  assez 
long  aux  etudiants.  Trois  des  directeurs 
des  ecoles  participantes,  Frere  Maurice 
Lapointe  et  Messieurs  Rheal  Perron  et 
Lionel  Remillard,  ont  fourni  leur  conseils 
afin  que  les  questions  soient  approprides 
et  que  le  niveau  du  langage  convienne 
aux  jeunes  de  la  9e  annee. 


Jacques  Beauchemin 
Ministere  de  I’Education 
et 

Dormer  Ellis,  OISE 


Les  ecoles  elementaires  de  langue 
frangaise  existent  en  Ontario  depuis 
nombre  d’annees.  Cependant,  ce  n’est 
qu’en  1 968  qu'une  education  secondaire 
dans  les  ecoles  publiques  est  disponible 
aux  etudiants  francophones.  Une  des 
raisons  principales  de  creer  ces  ecoles 
secondaires  etait  d’encourager  les  jeunes 
franco-ontariens  a completer  leurs  cours 
secondaires  afin  qu’ils  poursuivent  leurs 
etudes  au  niveau  universitaire  ou  qu’ils 
soient  mieux  prepares  pour  le  marche  du 
travail.  Depuis  sept  ans,  ces  ecoles 
secondaires  se,  sont  multipliees  rapide- 
ment  dans  toutes  les  regions  de  la 
province  ou  se  trouve  un  nombre  suffisant 
de  families  francophones.  \ 

• Depuis  janvier  1 972,  le  Ministere  de 
(’Education  subventionne  un  projet  de 
recherche  de  grande  envergure  intitule, 
'Etude  des  traits  caracteristiques  et  des 
besoins  des  etudiants  franco-ontariens 
dans  le  systeme  d’education  de  i’Ontario’. 
Deux  professeurs  de  I’lnstitut  d’etudes 
pedagogiques  de  I’Ontario,  Dormer  Ellis 
et  W.  G,  Fleming,  dirigent  cette  recherche. 
Un  des  aspects  de  ce  projet  est  une 
etude  longitudinale  d’un  echantillon 
typique  des  debutants  dans  ce  nouveau 
genre  d’ecole  secondaire. 

Parmi  latrentaine  d’ecoles  secondaires 
de  langue  frangaise  qui  existaient  en 


1 972,  quinze  furent  invitees  a participer  a 
cette  etude.  Ces  ecoles  se  trouvent  a peu 
pres  partout  dans  la  province.  Quelques- 
unes  d’entre  elles  se  situent  dans  les 
regions  ou  la  majorite  de  la  population  est 
francophone,  les  comtes  de  Prescott  et 
Russell  par  exemple,  quelques  autres  sont 
a Ottawa  ou  a Cornwall  ou  il  y a une  forte 
minorite  franco-ontarienne.  En  plus,  on  a 
inclu  certaines  ecoles  des  regions 
presque  completement  anglophone 
comme  I’ecole  Confederation  a Welland. 
Afin  d’obtenir  un  echantillonnage  valable, 
on  a considere  la  localite  geographique 
et  la  grandeur  des  villes  aussi  bien  que  le 
milieu  linguistique.  Les  ecoles  suivantes 
participent:  Algonquin  (North  Bay), 
Casselman-Cambridge,  Champlain 
(Ottawa),  Confederation  (Welland), 

De  La  Salle  (Ottawa),  Etienne-Brule 
(Toronto  metropolitain),  Franco-Cite 
(Sturgeon  Falls),  General  Vanier  (Corn- 
wall), Hawkesbury,  La  Citadelle  (Cornwall), 
Pla.ntagenet,  Rayside  (Azilda),  Rockland, 
Theriault  (Timmins)  et  Vankleek  Hill.  Dans 
chacune  de  ces  ecoles,  le  Franco- 
Ontarien  peut  suivre  tous  ses  cours  en 
frangais  (sauf  un  cours  d’anglais  comme 
langue  seconde).  Ilya  quelques  excep- 
tions mais,  en  general,  les  ecoles  selec- 
tionnees  sont  frequences  exclusivement 
par  les  etudiants  francophones.  Meme 
dans  les  ecoles  ou  on  trouve  des  classes 
d’anglophones,  le  milieu  de  I’ecole  est 
frangais.  Le  Franco-Ontarien  se  sent  chez 
lui.  II  peut  parler  sa  propre  langue  aux 
etudiants,  aux  professeurs,  et  meme  a 
la  direction.  II  n’est  pas  oblige  de  parler 
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Par  la  voie  de  ce  questionnaire  on 
a obtenu  de  chaque  sujet  beaucoup  de 
renseignements.  Certaines  questions  per- 
sonnelles  portent  sur  le  sexe,  la  date  de 
naissance  et  I'origine  ethnique  de  l’6tu- 
diant.  D’autres  questions  concernent  sa 
farmille;  par  exemple,  les  niveaux  des- 
truction de  ses  parents,  le  nombre 
d'enfants  et  la  langue  parl6e  au  foyer. 

Les  reponses  a certaines  questions  rev6- 
lent  le  progres  scolaire  de  I'etudiant. 
Est-ce  qu’il  a doubld  une  ou  plusieurs 
annees  a I’ecole  elementaire?  S’il  a dte 
accdl6r§,  a quel  niveau?  Quel  est  sa 
moyenne  a la  fin  de  la  8e  annee? 

Enfin,  I’etudiant  exprime  ses  intentions 
de  completer  ou  non  ses  etudes  secon- 
daires.  Si  oui,  frdquentera-t-il  une  univer- 
sity un  college  d'arts  appliques  et  de 
technologie  ou  un  autre  genre  destitu- 
tion? Aussi,  le  questionnaire  a devoile 
le  genre  de  travail  que  I’etudiant  espdre 
accomplir  dans  la  vie. 

En  plus  des  renseignements  obtenus 
du  questionnaire,  certaines  autres  don- 
nees  ont  ete  recueillies.  On  a fait  subir 
aux  sujets  de  la  recherche  quelques  tests 
standardises  — c’est-a-dire,  un  test  de 
rendement  en  frangais,1  un  test  de  rende- 
ment  en  anglais2  et  un  test  de  rendement 
en  mathematiques.  Egalement,  les  etu- 
diants  ont  ete  soumis  a un  test  d’intel- 
ligence  sans  apport  culturel  (non-verbal). 
A la  fin  de  I'annee  scolaire  1 972/73,  les 
directeurs  d’ecoles  ont  remis  aux  codirec- 
teurs  de  la  recherche,  les  notes  obtenues 
par  leurs  etudiants  dans  chaque  matiere 
de  leur  programme.  Toutes  les  donnees 
du  questionnaire,  des  tests  et  des 
examens  ont  ete  perforees  sur  cartes. 

Ce  sont  ces  cartes  que  I’ordinateur  utilise 
pour  fournir  aux  chercheurs  un  portrait 
de  deux  milliers  de  debutants  aux  ecoles 
secondaires  frangaises. 

Qui  sont  ces  dtudiants  francophones? 
On  a constate  que  la  plupart  sont  issus 
de  families  vraiment  ontariennes.  Dans 
60%  des  cas,  les  deux  parents  sont  n§s 
en  Ontario  et  pour  un  autre  8%  des 
etudiants,  la  mdre  ou  le  pere  est  ne  dans 
cette  province;  en  gendral,  I'autre  parent 
est  venu  du  Qubbec.  Seulement  3%  des 
parents  sont  immigr6s  au  Canada. 

Comme  reponse  a la  question,  ‘Quelle 
langue  parlez-vous  le  plus  souvent  a la 
maison?’  quatre  sur  cinq  des  dtudiants 
ont  r^pondu  ‘le  frangais’,  mais  en  repon- 
dant  k la  question,  ‘En  dehors  de  votre 
milieu  familial,  quelle  langue  utilisez-vous 
le  plus  souvent?’  seulement  trois  sur  cinq 
ont  r6pondu  ‘le  frangais’.  Meme  a I'&ge 
de  14  ans  (I’Sge  moyen  des  etudiants 
quand  ils  ont  rempli  le  questionnaire), 
beaucoup  de  Franco-Ontariens  utilisent 
quotidiennement  les  deux  langues. 

En  g6n6ral,  les  sujets  de  cette  recher- 
che viennent  de  families  nombreuses. 

En  50%  des  cas,  il  y a cinq  ou  plus 
d’enfants  et  10%  des  etudiants  sont  issus 
de  families  ayant  au  moins  neuf  enfants. 
En  commengant  un  cours.au  niveau 
secondaire,  beaucoup  de  jeunes  franco- 


ontariens  surpassent  deja  le  niveau 
destruction  de  leurs  parents.  La  moitie 
des  etudiants  ont  indique  que  leur  pdre 
n’a  jamais  frequents  une  6cole  secon- 
daire. Quant  aux  m6res,  leur  niveau 
destruction  ressemble  a celui  des  p6res. 
Bien  que  80%  des  p§res  travaillent,  il  n’y 
en  a pas  beaucoup  qui  exercent  une 
profession  ou  qui  occupent  des  postes 
de  responsabilit6  dans  le  monde  des 
affaires  ou  de  I’industrie.  En  depit  de 
families  nombreuses,  un  tiers  des  m£res 
occupent  un  poste  a I’exterieur  du  foyer. 
Seulement  une  mdre  sur  cinq  travaille 
a plein  temps.  Quel  genre  de  travail 
accomplissent-elles?  Sauf  quelques 
exceptions,  elles  sont  commis  de  bureau, 
vendeuses  ou  journalises  dans  une 
usine.  Cependant,  les  caracteristiques 
familiales  des  debutants  a I’ecole  secon- 
daire sont  trds  diverses.  Bien  que  I’dtu- 
diant  typique  vienne  d’une  famille 
nombreuse,  quarante-sept  d’entre  eux 
sont  enfants  uniques.  Quant  au  niveau 
d’instruction  des  parents,  on  peut  remar- 
quer  qu’une  centaine  des  peres  sont 
diplomes  de  I’universite  et  oeuvrent 
comme  professeur,  avocat  ou  homme 
d’affaires.  Auparavant,  les  enfants  des 
families  dont  le  niveau  socio-economique 
etait  eleve  frequentaient  les  ecoles 
privees  francophones.  Actuellement,  les 
Franco-Ontariens  de  n’importe  quel 
niveau  economique  se  trouvent  dans  les 
ecoles  publiques. 

En  repondant  aux  questions  concernant 
leurs  etudes  elementaires,  seulement 
1 % des  etudiants  ont  indiqud  qu’ils  ont 
complete  leurs  etudes  completement  en 
anglais.  La  majorite  des  eldves  ont  etudie 
les  differentes  matieres  (sauf  anglais) 
en  frangais,  mais  un  quart  ont  suivi 
quelques  cours  en  anglais  et  quelques 
cours  en  frangais.  Etant  donne  que  les 
dcoles  elementaires  frangaises  de 
I’Ontario  sont  confessionnelles  (sauf 
celles  de  Welland  et  de  Penetanguishene), 
ce  n’est  pas  etonnant  que  presque  tous 
les  sujets  de  cette  recherche  ont  complete 
leurs  dtudes  eldmentaires  dans  les  §coles 
catholiques.  La  majorite  n’ont  jamais 
double  une  annde  et  6%  ont  rdpondu  ‘oui’ 
k la  question,  ‘Avez-vous  sautd-une  annee 
k I’ecole  6l6mentaire?’  La  moyenne 
typique  a la  fin  de  la  8e  ann6e  6tait  entre 
70  et  80%  mais  certains  6tudiants  ont 
obtenu  des  moyennes  au-dessus  de  90. 

En  plus  des  questions  portant  sur  des 
faits,  le  questionnaire  comportait  des 
items  ayant  trait  k leurs  aspirations  aca- 
d6miques  de  meme  que  la  carridre  qu’ils  , 
aimeraient  embrasser.  Seulement  1 % des 
debutants  ont  signaje  leur  intention  de 
quitter  l’6cole  avant  la  fin  de  la  1 0e  ann6e 
— 40%  songent  k completer  soit  la  1 2e 
soit  la  13e  ann6e  et  un  autre  50%  se 
proposent  de  continuer  leurs  6tudes  apr6s 
leurs  cours  secondaires.  Lorsque  ces 
jeunes  franco-ontariens  ont  rempli  le 
questionnaire,  ils  avaient  d6j&  pass6  cinq 
mois  dans  les  6coles  secondaires  cr66es 
sp6cialement  pour  eux.  Leurs  r6ponses 


aux  questions  concernant  leurs  aspira- 
tions scolaires  rev^lent  leurs  sentiments 
d’etre  chez  eux. 

Quant  aux  items  au  sujet  du  genre  de 
poste  que  I’dtudiant  aimerait  occuper 
apr6s  avoir  compl6t6  ses  etudes,  les 
rdponses  sont  etranges.  Le  genre  de 
travail  auquel  on  aspire  ne  convient  pas 
au  niveau  d’instruction  anticipe!  Par 
exemple,  un  bon  nombre  d’etudiants  qui 
ont  exprime  I’intention  de  poursuivre  leurs 
etudes  au  niveau  universitaire  espdrent 
obtenir  un  poste  qui  ne  requiert  meme 
pas  un  diplome  d’une  ecole  secondaire. 
Trds  peu  d’dtudiants  ont  exprim6  I'inten- 
tion  d'exercer  une  des  professions  libe- 
rales.  Les  filles  particulidrement  — meme 
celles  qui  ont  I’intention  de  continuer  leurs 
etudes  au  niveau  universitaire  — ambi- 
tionnent  des  postes  traditionnels  comme 
institutrice  ou  secretaire.  Les  professeurs 
des  ecoles  secondaires  frangaises,  surtout 
cpux  qui  se  devouent  a I’orientation,  ont 
la  lourde  responsabilite  de  conseiller 
l’6tudiant  dans  le  choix  d’une  profession 
qui  convienne  k ses  aptitudes,  a ses 
intdrets  et  a son  niveau  d’instruction.3 

II  faut  que  le  lecteurse  souvienne  que 
les  etudiants  qui  ont  rempli  le  question- 
naire au  cours  de  la  9e  annee  com- 
mengaient  leurs  etudes  secondaires  en 
septembre  1 972  dans  un  genre  d’ecole 
qui  ne  comptait  pas  encore  de  diplomes. 

Si  le  Ministere  de  I’Education  continue 
a subventionner  cette  recherche  franco- 
ontarienne,  les  codirecteurs  du  projet 
demanderont  aux  responsables  des 
quinze  ecoles  participantes  de  faire  subir 
le  meme  questionnaire  a un  autre  groupe 
de  debutants  — les  etudiants  au  niveau 
de  la  9e  annee  en  1 976/77  par  exemple. 

II  est  probable  que  le  portrait  de  ce 
deuxieme  groupe  de  debutants  aux 
ecoles  secondaires  differera  de  celui 
d6crit  dans  cet  article,  specialement  dans 
le  domaine  des  carridres  qu’ils  visent. 
Pourquoi?  D’annde  en  annee,  les  ecoles 
secondaires  de  langue  frangaise  devien- 
nent  mieux  etablies  partout  dans  la 
province.  Leurs  diplomes  qui  frequentent 
les  universites  et  les  colleges  d'arts 
appjiques  et  de  technologie  servent  de 
modeies  pour  les  plus  jeunes  Franco- 
Ontariens. 


Notes: 

1 . Ellis,  Dormer,  et  Armand  Tremblay. 
'Rendement  en  frangais  des  eieves 
franco-ontariens.’  Orbit  19  (October 
1973),  pp.  12-13. 

2.  Ellis,  Dormer,  et  Rheal  Gauthier. 

‘Le  rendement  en  anglais  des  6l6ves 
franco-ontariens.’  Orbit  23  (June  1974), 

pp.  10-11. 

3.  Ellis,  Dormer.  'Raising  the  Educational 
and  Vocational  Aspirations  of  a Linguistic 
Minority:  The  Franco-Ontarian  Experi- 
ence.’ Proceedings  of  the  5th  World 
Congress  of  the  International  Association 
for  Educational  and  Vocational  Guidance, 
August  1 9-24,  1 973,  Quebec,  pp.  301  -309. 
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various  grade  levels  from  kindergarten 
upwards,  the  variety  of  patterns  for  French 
instruction  we  have  now  will  probably 
multiply  still  further. 

What  are  the  implications  of  these 
changes  for  language  teaching  materials? 
There  is  already  a growing  criticism  of 
French  materials  now  in  use  in  the  schools 
— the  large  kits  that  provide  a complete 
and  fully  integrated  program  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  a school  language 
curriculum.  Publishers  and  teachers  are 
increasingly  aware,  in  view  of  children’s 
different  learning  styles  and  different  rates 
of  progress,  that  the  current  materials 
make  perhaps  too  little  allowance  for 
these  differences.  Long,  sequential  pro- 
grams based  on  a rigid  progression  have 
already  proven  to  be  extremely  difficult 


H.  H.  Stern,  M.  Balchunas,  R.  Ullmann 
Modern  Language  Center,  OISE 


‘[The  French  curriculum ] should  not 
adhere  too  slavishly  to  any  one  theory 
of  language  learning.  All  methods  have 
their  contribution  to  make. 

‘The  long  continuum  of  a multi-year 
program  must  be  differentiated  to  avoid 
monotony. 

‘The  curriculum  should  offer  oppor- 
tunities for  creative  language  use  in  new 
situations. 

‘French  is  to  be  integrated  into  the  total 
program  of  the  school.  ’ 

— Report  of  the  Ministerial  Committee 

on  the  Teaching  of  French,  p.  42. 


Work  on  the  French  Teaching  Modules 
Project  of  the  OISE  Modern  Language 
Center  was  supported  by  funds  from  the 
Ministry  of  Education,  Ontario. 


If  the  recent  Ministerial  Report  becomes 
policy,  the  teaching  of  French  as  a second 
language  in  English-speaking  schools  in 
Ontario  will  be  greatly  diversified.  Instead 
of  one  French  syllabus  as  we  have  now, 
there  might  well  be  at  least  three: 
a Regular  Program,  similar  to  the  present 
French  program;  an  Extended  Program, 
in  which  one  or  more  subjects  are  taught 
in  French  in  addition  to  courses  in  French 
as  a second  language;  and  an  Immersion 
Program,  in  which  French  is  the  language 
of  instruction  for  a major  part  of  the  school 
day.  These  three  programs  would  aim 
respectively  at  three  levels  of  achieve- 
ment: a basic  level,  a working  knowledge, 
and  a near-native  command  of  French. 
Since  the  beginning  stages  for  each  of 
these  programs  are  likely  to  appear  at 
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to  adapt  to  such  changes  in  overall 
program  as  a lowering  of  the  age  for 
beginning  French  instruction  or  changes 
in  period  length.  We  can  only  surmise  that 
these  programs  will  be  even  less  satis- 
factory in  the  face  of  the  greater  changes 
in  the  French  curriculum  that  we  may 
expect  in  the  near  future. 

The  French  Modules  Project  of  the 
OISE  Modern  Language  Center  has  been 
experimenting  over  the  last  three  years 
with  prototypes  of  new  materials,  created 
with  just  this  kind  of  circumstance  in  mind. 
We  felt  that  what  was  needed  were  flexible 
units  that  could  be  fitted  into  various 
levels  and  various  kinds  of  French  teach- 
ing situations.  These  units,  which  we  call 
‘modules,’  were  explained  in  an  article 
published  in  Orbit  6 (February  1971). 

A module  is  a unit  or  kit,  independent  of 
existing  programs,  dealing  with  one 
specific  aspect  of  learning  a language. 

A module  can  present  information  on  a 
given  subject  (e.g.,  on  the  culture  of 
a region),  teach  a linguistic  feature  (e.g., 
intonation),  or  provide  practice  (e.g.,  in 
listening).  A module  may  appear  in  various 
formats,  depending  on  its  purpose.  In 
practice,  modules  have  been  offered  as 
small  multimedia  kits.  Some  can  be  for 
use  in  class;  others  can  be  designed  for 
self-instruction  or  independent  use.  They 
can  be  addressed  to  a particular  age  and 
grade  level  or  have  application  over 
a wide  range.  They  can  easily  be  added 
or  withdrawn  without  disrupting  the  total 
program. 

If  modules  become  available  in  large 
numbers,  teachers  could  select  from 
among  them  the  units  most  appropriate 
for  their  students,  building  up  their  French 
courses  in  a very  flexible  way.  It  will  take 
a long  time,  however,  to  develop  enough 


general  response  to  the  module  has  been 
enthusiastic,  leading  us  to  think  of  other 
cultural  events  such  as  Easter  or  St.  Jean 
Baptiste  Day  that  could  be  treated 
in  a similar  way. 

French-language  radio  broadcasting, 
although  an  excellent  and  widely  available 
source  of  spoken  French,  is  not  often 
used  in  class.  La  Meteo,  intended  for 
an  introductory  level,  simulates  French 
radio  weather  reporting.  Because  weather 
reports  are  usually  short  bulletins  often 
repeated  and  largely  composed  of  set 
phrases,  they  seemed  an  ideal  starting 
point  for  adapting  French  broadcasting 
to  classroom  use.  However,  this  is  only 
one  of  many  radio  features  on  which 
modules  could  be  based  — for  example, 
news  broadcasts,  interviews,  musical 
variety  shows,  or  hockey  or  baseball 
games. 

Student  life  and  recreation,  popular 
sports,  landmarks,  and  historical  figures 
— these  are  some  of  the  aspects  of 
Montreal  and  Quebec  City  introduced  in 
Bienvenue  a Montreal  and  De  Chez  Nous. 
These  modules  are  designed  to  present 
worthwhile  material  in  simple  French  that 
students  in  the  early  grades  of  high  school 
can  enjoy.  Further  modules  could  be 
developed  on  other  cities  of  the  French- 
speaking  world  • — perhaps  Paris, 
Brussels,  Geneva,  or  Dakar. 

With  Chansons  et  Chansonniers  we 
decided  to  capitalize  on  high  school 
students’  interest  in  and  knowledge  of 
popular  music  by  introducing  them  to 
prominent  Quebec  singers  — Gilles 
Vigneault,  Georges  Dor,  Monique  Leyrac, 
and  Robert  Charlebois.  The  artists  are 
personalities  who  have  greatly  influenced 
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modules.  Meanwhile,  teachers  will  no 
doubt  continue  to  use  existing  programs 
as  a base,  but  they  may  also  use  modules 
to  modify  and  add  to  these  programs. 

In  its  experiments  with  this  new  con- 
cept, the  French  Modules  Project  has  tried 
to  pinpoint  some  of  the  most  obvious 
shortcomings  of  current  programs  and 
develop  modules  that  illustrate  the  kind 
of  materials  that  can  overcome  these 
deficiencies.  So  far  most  of  our  attention 
has  focused  on  the  lack  of  French  Cana- 
dian cultural  material  of  any  substance. 

To  meet  this  lack  we  have  been  develop- 
ing modules  suitable  for  different  grade 
levels  from  kindergarten  to  grade  13;  to 
date  we  have  published  five,  and  two  more 
are  just  about  ready  for  publication. 

We  hope  that  curriculum  developers  will 
find  these  to  be  useful  prototypes  in 
creating  further  modules. 

Le  Temps  des  Fetes  has  proved  to  be 
our  most  popular  module.  Designed  for 
grades  6-9,  it  presents  the  celebration 
of  Christmas  and  New  Year  in  Quebec 
against  the  background  of  Canadian 
multiculturalism.  In  many  cases  Le  Temps 
des  Fetes  has  encouraged  children  from 
different  cultural  backgrounds  to  share 
their  experiences  with  others.  Some 
classes,  using  all  of  the  activities  sug- 
gested in  the  module,  have  prepared 
a French  Canadian  fete  complete  with 
songs,  decorations,  and  traditional  dishes 
such  as  the  tourtiere  or  meat  pie.  The 
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French  Canada  since  1 960  and  who  at  the 
same  time  reflect  French  Canadian  society 
in  both  the  subject  matter  of  their  songs 
and  their  singing  style.  While  students  find 
this  module  very  entertaining,  it  also  pro- 
vides'a  starting  point  for  an  exploration 
of  sociological  and  cultural  themes  of 
contemporary  Quebec.  As  a prototype, 
it  offers  a jumping-off  point  for  further 
study  of  European  or  French  Canadian 
chansonniers. 

A follow-up  on  one  of  the  chansonniers 
is  Gilles  Vigneault  — I’homme  et  T oeuvre, 
a literature,  module  designed  for  grade  1 2 
and  13  students  that  illustrates  how  con- 
temporary song  and  poetry  can  be  studied 
seriously  at  this  level. 

At  the  other  end.  of  the  scale,  Les 
Papillons  is  an  activity  kit  for  very  young 
learners  (kindergarten  to  grade  2),  based 
on  a simple  children’s  story. 

As  will  be  seen  from  these  examples, 
the  modules  are  not  intended  to  be  a 
program.  On  the  other  hand,  neither  are 
they  multimedia  gimmicks.  Modules  are 
an  attempt  to  introduce  into  second- 
language  programs  worthwhile  content 
of  intrinsic  interest.  In  choosing  a topic  for 
a module,  we  try  to  select  information  of 
contemporary  interest  and  current  value 
for  learners  of  French  — information  that 
will  inform  or  entertain  both  students 
and  teachers  and  invite  their  active 
participation. 


Because  of  the  emphasis  on  worthwhile 
content,  the  preparation  of  each  module 
involves  a considerable  amount  of 
research  into  the  subject  matter.  Gilles 
Vigneault  — I’homme  et  I’ oeuvre,  for 
example,  is  based  on  a comprehensive 
study  of  Vigneault’s  songs  and  poetry. 

The  result  of  this  study  has  been  written 
up  in  the  Teacher’s  Guide  of  this  kit. 

An  entirely  different  sort  of  documentation 
was  undertaken  for  De  Chez  Nous,  the 
module  on  Quebec  City.  In  addition  to 
doing  extensive  background  research  on 
Quebec,  we  interviewed  Quebeckers 
on  specific  questions.  One  prominent 
citizen  we  spoke  with  was  ‘Bonhomme 
Carnaval,’  the  snowman  emblem  of  the 
Quebec  Winter  Carnival. 

Another  extremely  important  aspect  in 
the  development  of  modules  is  evaluation. 
Before  they  are  published,  all  modules 
have  been  tried  out  in  classrooms  across 
Ontario  in  the  grades  for  which  they  have 
been  designed,  and  they  have  been 
revised  and  modified  according  to 
teachers’  evaluations.  We  regard  this 
test-teaching  as  a very  important  phase 
of  materials  development.  So  much 
material  has  never  been  tried  out  in  actual 
classroom  situations  prior  to  publication, 
and  teachers  and  publishers  may  discover 
its  unsuitability  only  after  it  has  come  on 
the  market.  Teachers  selecting  new 
materials  have  a right  to  know  to  what 
extent  and  how  the  materials  have  been 
tested  and  evaluated  before  they  intro- 
duce them  into  their  classes. 

The  changes  recommended  in  the 
Ministerial  Report  on  the  Teaching  of 
French  will  almost  certainly  necessitate 
changes  in  language  teaching  materials. 
The  concept  of  the  module  may  help  bring 
these  changes  about  by  illustrating  some 
of  the  features  on  which  future  second- 
language  teaching  materials  can  be  based. 


If  future  materials  are  to  be  of  real  help 
to  teachers  and  students,  they  will  have 
to  be  more  flexible,  offer  more  worthwhile 
subject  matter  that  has  been  researched 
and  documented,  and  be  evaluated  more 
thoroughly  before  they  become  a regular 
part  of  the  curriculum. 

In  addition,  we  hope  that  our  modules 
will  provide  ideas  to  teachers,  encouraging 
them  to  make  up  their  own  kits  to  be 
added  to  the  programs  they  use.  In  this 
way,  teachers  can  enhance  existing 
programs  to  make  them  more  suitable  for 
their  own  students.  No  published  program 
can  be  expected  to  be  perfect  in  all  cir- 
cumstances, and  teachers  cannot  always 
rely  on  finding  published  materials  to  fill 
their  needs.  We  hope  that  modules  show 
teachers  one  possible  way  to  overcome 
this  difficulty  in  the  future. 

The  following  modules  are  available  from 
OISE  Publications  Sales,  252  Bloor  Street 
West,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1 V6: 


Bienvenue  & Montreal  $1 7.50 

($19.50  as  of  March  1,1975) 

Chansons  et  Chansonniers  $30.00 

($32.00  as  of  March  1,  1975) 

La  Meteo  $20.35 

Les  Papillons  $30.25 


De  Chez  Nous.  Summer  publication, 
price  to  be  announced. 

Gilles  Vigneault  — I'homme  et  T oeuvre. 

In  preparation. 

Le  Temps  des  Fetes  is  available  only  from 
Prentice-Hall  of  Canada  Limited,  1870 
Birchmount  Road,  Scarborough,  Ontario 
Ml  P2J6.  $27.50. 
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Marian  Worthen 
Editorial  Division,  OISE 


Body  Language  in  the  Classroom  is  a film 
that  demonstrates  the  nature  and  potential 
of  nonverbal  communication  in  teaching. 
Free  of  language  barriers,  nonverbal 
messages  of  enthusiasm  or  deprecation, 
approval  or  censure,  are  unmistakable. 

In  their  subtler  forms;  however,  their 
meaning  may  be  less  clear,  and  a gesture 
or  expression  that  speaks  volumes  in  one 
culture  may  be  totally  meaningless  or  mis- 
interpreted in  another.  So,  while  body 
language  broadens  communication,  it  falls 
short  of  being  a universal  language.  But 
its  ability  to  extend  communication  cap- 
tured the  interest  of  Dr.  Aaron  Wolfgang 
of  OISE's  Department  of  Applied 
Psychology  and  led  him  to  produce 
this  film. 

Deeply  concerned  with  the  adjustment 
problems  faced  by  immigrant  students  in 
Ontario  schools,  Dr.  Wolfgang  had  already 
produced  The  Italian  in  Transition  (see 
Orbit  21,  February  1974).  Now  he  has 
turned  his  attention  to  how  body  language 
can  be  effectively  used  in  teaching  — 
particularly  in  bridging  the  culture  gap 
that  hampers  the  adjustment  of  New 
Canadians  entering  our  classrooms.  His 
knowledge  of  proxemics  (the  study  of 
maintaining  personal  space)  and  kinesics 
(the  study  of  body  language)  provided 
a firm  base  from  which  to  work,  and  con- 
firmation of  his  belief  that  body  language 
could  be  used  to  stimulate  classroom 
learning  was  quick  to  come. 

Body  Language  in  the  Classroom  shows 
body  language  as  a natural  and  meaning- 
ful part  of  communication  between 
teachers  and  students  in  a variety  of 
school  settings.  Scenes  from  outside  the 
school  setting  illustrate  our  ‘non-contact’ 
culture  and  demonstrate  the  conscious 
and  unconscious  use  of  body  language 
in  our  daily  living.  As  well  as  providing  an 
effective  contrast,  these  scenes  place 
classroom  communications  in  a broader 
perspective. 

Designed  to  sensitize  teachers  to  body 
language  and  its  unique  role  in  commu- 
nication, the  film  faces  them  with  the 
almost  complete  reliance  on  verbal 
expression  typical  of  our  North  American 


society.  They  are  reminded  that  only  in 
rare  instances  do  they  consciously  use 
stance,  gesture,  and  expression  to 
communicate. 

The  film  provides  instruction  in  the 
effective  use  of  body  language  and  out- 
lines skill-producing  exercises  for  teacher 
practice.  It  urges  the  use  of  videotape, 
since  only  by  seeing  himself  in  action  can 
the  teacher  determine  the  impact  of  his 
nonverbal  communication  and  assess 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  his 
performance. 

But  skill  in  the  use  of  body  language 
does  not  come  overnight:  teachers  are 
reminded  that  just  as  an  actor  improves 
his  performance  by  constant  practice  and 
self-criticism,  so  can  they  improve  this 
aspect  of  classroom  communication.  But 
they  must  understand  what  they  are  doing, 
and  learn  the  best  way  of  doing  it. 

Body  Language  in  the  Classroom 
received  an  award  of  merit  at  the  1 974 
National  Instructional  Media  Festival  at  the 
Canadian  Education  Showplace.  It  has 
also  attracted  considerable  favorable 
comment  — one  viewer  described  it  as 
a ‘valuable  exercise  in  human  relations 
between  teachers  and  students  as  well 
as  between  immigrants  and  those  who  are 
native  to  the  country.’  Certainly  Dr. 
Wolfgang  provokes  a rethinking  of  our 
repressive  Anglo-Saxon  attitude  toward 
body  language  (‘It's  rude  to  point.’  ‘Don't 
stare!’  ‘Do  stop  waving  your  hands 
about!’).  Perhaps  in  time  he  will  persuade 
us  that  supplementing  verbal  with  non- 
verbal communication  can  only  enhance 
the  former,  and  that  even  pointing,  staring, 
and  gesturing  in  conversation  have  their 
place. 

Body  Language  in  the  Classroom  is  a 
1 6mm  color  film,  with  a viewing  time  of 
16  minutes.  It  is  available  for  preview, 
rental,  or  purchase  from: 

International  Tele-Film  Enterprises 

47  Densley  Avenue 

Toronto,  Ontario 

M6M  5A8 

Telephone  (416)  241  4483 
(This  firm  also  handles  The  Italian  in 
Transition,  16mm,  color,  26  minutes.) 


Note:  An  article  by  Zoltan  Dienes,  titled 
‘Nonverbal  Classroom  Communication, 
appeared  in  Orbit  9 (October  1971). 


ONTARIO- 
A Place  to  Learn 

Kenneth  I.  Lee,  Principal 
Beamsville  District  Secondary  School 

If  I were  employed  in  industry,  or  wrote 
newspaper  editorials  each  day,  I might  be 
inclined  to  take  seriously  the  gloomy 
predictions,  the  dreary  rhetoric,  and  the 
daily  complaints  about  the  school  system 
in  Ontario.  Because  I am  a teacher  my 
job  allows  me  to  work  within  the  school 
system  each  day  and  I find  it  constantly 
exciting,  inspiring,  and  challenging.  I 
consider  it  a rare  privilege  to  have  been 
a secondary  school  principal  in  Ontario 
during  the  past  ten  years,  and  feel 
qualified  and  proud  enough  to  dare  to 
defend  a system  of  public  education  that 
I consider  to  be  second  to  none  in  the 
world. 

To  understand  where  our  secondary 
schools  are  today  we  have  to  appreciate 
where  they  were  in  the  early  sixties. 

During  the  past  ten  years,  particularly 
those  years  when  William  Davis  was 
. Minister  of  Education,  a revolution  has 
taken  place  that  would  have  almost, 
certainly  led  to  bloodshed  in  a European 
country,  or  at  the  very  least  the  collapse 
of  a government.  Ministry  of  Education 
statistics  show  that  in  the  early  sixties  out 
of  every  hundred  students  enrolled  in 
grade  9,  55  graduated  from  grade  12. 
Today  of  every  hundred  enrolled  in  grade 
9,  72  are  graduating  from  grade  12.  This 
remarkable  growth  has  taken  place 
because  of  new  vocational  facilities, 
adaptability  on  the  part  of  classroom 
teachers,  and  the  support  of  the  Ontario 
taxpayer.  Now  the  average  learner,  as  well 
as  the  above-average  learner,  is  able  to 
take  advantage  of  secondary  schooling. 

For  the  past  thirty  years  Ontario’s 
secondary  schools  have  operated  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  and  philosophies  of  a 
blueprint  which  goes  by  the  uninspiring 
name  of  H.S.1 . But  H.S.1  (1963  edition) 
is  as  different  from  H.S.1  (1974  edition) 
as  the  DC-3  aircraft  is  from  the  DC-9. 

Back  in  1963  it  was  very  clear  to 
teachers,  students,  inspectors,  and  the 
Department  of  Education  what  was  meant 
by  education.  An  inspector  could  walk 
into  any  classroom  in  the  province  and 
expect  to  see  students  doing  the  same 
work  in  the  same  fashion  from  the  same 
books.  Courses  of  study  were  written  and 
prescribed  by  the  Minister,  and  conformity 
to  this  imposed  curriculum  was  highly 
valued.  Special  areas  were  clearly 
defined,  and  the  knowledge  to  be 
imparted  in  each  discipline  was  rigidly 
identified.  Schools  prided  themselves 
upon  the  fact  that  their  graduates  were 
equipped  with  a precise  amount  of 
knowledge  which  adequately  prepared 
them  for  any  position  of  employment  they 


might  obtain.  The  knowledge  imparted  in 
the  high  schools  of  yesteryear  was 
designed  only  for  the  above-average 
learner.  This  approach  was  a reflection  of 
the  generally  accepted  European  maxim 
of  'Educate  the  best  and  shoot  the  rest.’ 

This  system  of  schooling,  while  some- 
times frustrating,  often  pedantic  and 
stereotyped,  was  nevertheless  highly 
successful  and  acceptable  to  many 
thousands  of  Ontario  students  whose 
graduation  diplomas  represented  valid 
identifiable  passports  into  employment, 
further  education,  and  social  acceptability. 
Today,  people  with  this  background 
understandably  find  it  very  difficult  to  see 
why  any  change  is  necessary,  and  often 
support  this  viewpoint  with  the  fact  that 
secondary  education  has  changed  imper- 
ceptibly in  Europe  during  the  past  twenty 
years.  The  present  adult  generation  is 
legitimately  asking  how  and  why  today’s 
new  format  could  ha\*e  emerged  from  a 
basically  conservative  school  system. 

A wit  recently  described  the  change  in 
Ontario  as  the  switch  from  the  little  red 
school  house  to  the  big  blue  school 
house,  but  really  it  is  much  more  than  that. 

I believe  that  the  remarkable  change  in 
approach  and  format  has  been  the  result 
of  two  highly  important  developments. 
First,  early  in  the  1 960s  a great  deal  of 
federal  money  was  made  available  to  the 
provinces,  enabling  the  Ministries  of 
Education  to  build  new  composite-type 
high  schools  or  to  add  new  vocational, 
technical,  and  commercial  additions  to 
existing  collegiates.  It  is  to  its  credit  that 
Ontario  took  this  great  opportunity  and 
exploited  it  to  the  maximum.  The  appear- 
ance of  new  vocational  opportunities 
suddenly  provided  much  wider  routes  to 
high  school  graduation  for  average  and 
below-average  learners.  These  learners 
now  had  a chance  to  succeed  in  high 
school  and  to  graduate  from  grade  12, 
where  previously  they  had  had  very  little 
chance.  Before  1960  these  routes  were 
available  only  in  the  very  limited  number 
of  commercial  and  technical  high  schools 
in  the  cities  of  the  province. 

Second,  the  children  entering  the 
secondary  schools  of  the  province  were 
nurtured  on  television,  and,  if  Marshall 
McLuhan’s  theories  are  correct,  their 
exposure  to  television  had  dramatically 
altered  their  cultural  priorities  and 
expectations  from  public  education.  As 
soon  as  these  ‘new  students’  entered  the 
schools,  it  was  obvious  that  the  traditional 
patterns  of  teaching,  learning,  and  cur- 
riculum were  only  of  limited  use.  The 
average  adolescent  learner,  we  found, 
was  unable  to  mature  intellectually  within 
the  harsher  climate  of  university-oriented 
courses,  pedagogy,  and  learning  styles. 
The  average  learner  would  not  accept  the 
statement  that  ‘You  must  take  history 
because  it's  good  for  you.’  This  student 
needed  an  entirely  different  approach. 

This  need  is  recognized  and  provided 
for  in  the  opening  paragraphs  of  the  H.S.1 


editions  of  the  last  few  years,  which  out- 
line the  organization  of  a more  ‘student- 
oriented’  high  school  allowing  students  to 
make  personal  decisions  regarding  their 
educational  goals. 

Common  complaints  about  today’s 
secondary  schools  in  Ontario  are  their 
bigness,  their  large  optional  programs 
with  very  limited  compulsory  subjects,  and 
the  fact  that  students  are  permitted  to 
accept  responsibility  for  the  options  they 
choose  in  consultation  with  their  parents. 
Again  and  again  critics  say  that  when  they 
were  at  school  they  were  told  what  to  do, 
and  that  this  was  a much  better  arrange- 
ment. These  people  are  surely  using 
McLuhan’s  'rear-view  mirror  approach,' 
as  they  enter  the  future  looking  back- 
wards. Their  approach  is  typified  by  the 
term  ‘Mickey  Mouse.’  ‘Mickey  Mouse-’  is 
often  used  by  contemporary  critics  to 
describe  courses  where  the  learning  and 
teaching  is  full  of  excitement,  relevance, 
and  enjoyment.  ‘Mickey  Mouse’  repre- 
sents the  hang-up  of  a generation  taught 
to  believe  that  unless  education  was 
tough,  unpleasant,  dull,  and  even  a little 
boring,  it  really  was  not  a good  education. 
Now,  by  offering  four  years  of  high  school 
education  to  all  its  young  adolescents 
rather  than  to  an  elite  of  learners,  Ontario 
is  hoping  that  greater  benefits  may  accrue 
to  its  society.  There  is  no  question  that 
this  commitment  is  much  more  expensive 
than  the  old  ‘elitist’  commitment.  The 
meritocratic  idea  that  a highly  educated 
elite  can  provide  successful  leadership  to 
minimally  educated  masses  is  probably 
redundant  in  our  highly  technological  age. 
The  present  stalemate  between  labour 
and  management  in  Britain  today  seems 
to  emphasize  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
meritocrat  philosophy. 

During  last  year’s  meeting  of  the 
Canadian  Educational  Association  in 
Vancouver,  Dr.  Joseph  Lauwerys,  Director 
of  the  Atlantic  Institute  of  Education, 
revealed  that  the  most  recent  study  of 
Canada-wide  opinion  showed  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  people  polled  were  very 
satisfied  with  the  job  being  done  by  their 
schools.  As  Dr.  Lauwerys  summed  it  up: 
The  aims  of  education  as  expressed  by 
great  philosophers  and  thinkers  of  the 
Western  tradition  are  fully  accepted  in 
Canada.  But  they  are  increasingly  being 
interpreted  in  a manner  distinct  from  that 
of  Britain,  Europe  orthe  U.S.A.  Growing 
attention  is  being  paid  to  the  ways  that 
education  could  be  used  not  only  to 
strengthen  national  cohesion,  but  to 
deepen  the  perception  of  nature  and  of 
society  by  young  Canadians.’ 

Rather  than  worry  about  how  our  system 
compares  with  more  traditional  education 
systems  in  the  world,  or  whether  our 
adolescents  are  mature  enough  to  handle 
the  exciting  student-centered  approaches 
to  secondary  education,  let  us  in  Ontario 
take  pride  in  being  part  of  one  of  the  most 
impressive  and  successful  educational 
experiments  of  the  twentieth  century. 
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leaching  Aids  from  the  Community 


National  Sea 
Products  Ltd. 

The  following  publications  may 
be  obtained  free  from  the 
address  indicated.  Fish  cookery 
is,  of  course,  their  primary  con- 
cern, but  some  of  them  have  other 
applications  as  well  and  we  sug- 
gest that  readers  look  the  column 
over  before  deciding  that  its  value 
is  confined  solely  to  Home 
Economics  classes.  The  High 
Liner  Seafood  Encyclopedia 
(condensed)  and  Everything 
That’s  Good  from  under  the  Sea 
are  outstanding  examples  of 
brochure  design  and  may  be  use- 
ful to  teachers  working  in  that 
area.  These  publications 
are  available  from: 

National  Sea  Products  Ltd. 

Suite  21 2 

10  Shorncliffe  Road 

Islington,  Ontario  M9B  3S3 

Telephone  (416)  239  3183 

Everything  That’s  Good  from 
under  the  Sea 

The  title  has  come  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  'High  Liner,’  but,  as 
this  illustrated  pamphlet  points 
out,  the  High  Liner  division  plant 
at  Lunenburg,  Nova  Scotia,  is  only 
one  of  fourteen  National  Sea 
Products  plants  in  North  America. 

The  locations  and  particular  func- 
tions of  the  major  Canadian  plants 
are  shown  on  an  outline  map  of 


the  Maritimes.  The  brief  historical 
review  and  the  statistical  informa- 
tion included  in  this  pamphlet 
will  be  of  value  in  studies  relating 
to  Canada’s  primary  industries  in 
general  and  to  the  present-day 
fishing  industry  in  particular. 


Seafood  like  Mother  didn't 
used  to  make  it. 


Fish  Stick  Spinach  Bake 

1 - 14  02-  H L Cod  Fish  Sticks 
1-19  02  (fl ) Spinach,  drameri 
1 - 10  ft  oz  Cream  ot  Mushroom  Soup,  undiluted 
Parmesan  Cheese  Paprika 

Method  Line  the  bottom  of  a greased  casserole  dishwtih  the 
drained  Spinach  Arrange  Fish  Slicks  on  top  oi  the  Spinach 
Spoon  the  soup  Over  the  fosh sticks,  smooth  evenly.  Sprinkle 
with  Parmesan  Cheese  and  a dash  oi  Paprika  Bake  covered 
in  a 450"  oven  for  1 0 minutes,  then  remove  the  cover  and  bake 
an  additional  10  minutes  Serve  with  baked  potatoes:  Serves  6 

Poached  Fish  in  Onion  Boullion 

1-14  02  pkg.H  l.  individually  separated  sole: fillets 
2cdf1  pkg  dehydratediomon  soup  mix.  reconstituted 
1-8  oz  pkg  refrigerated  biscuits. 

Salt/Pepper 

Place  fillets  in  baking  pan  Add  reconstituted  onion  soup. 

Place  biscuits  around  I diets  >n  baking  dish.  Sprinkle  with  salt 
and  pepper  Bake  at  450°F  for  20  minutes  Add  a favourite 
vegetable  lo  the  broth  before  cooking,  it  desired.  Serves  3. 

The  High  Liner  Seafood 
Encyclopedia  (condensed) 

A wealth  of  useful  information 
is  packed  into  this  attractive 
brochure — facts  about  the 
fishing  industry,  characteristics 
of  certain  fish,  a nutritional  com- 
parison of  fish,  steak,  and  eggs, 
hints  on  storing  and  thawing  fish, 
and  six  tasty  recipes.  As  noted 
in  the  introduction,  the  design 
of  this  pamphlet  is  particularly 
pleasing. 


High  Liner, 

^4TONBU5S$V 

r nny  other  suitable  High  Liner  variety.) 


Recipes  for  High  Liner’s 
Boston  Bluefish 

A member  of  the  codfish  family, 
and  similar  to  Atlantic  cod  and 
haddock,  this  highly  nutritional 
fish  is  distinguished  by  its  blue 
scales.  Found  in  the  North 
Atlantic,  it  is  modestly  priced  and 
lends  itself  to  a wide  variety  of 
economical  dishes.  Nine  unusual 
and  appealing  recipes  are 
included  in  the  leaflet. 


THE  ONTARIO  INSTITUTE  FOR 
STUDIES  IN  EDUCATION 

is  searching  for  a new 

COORDINATOR  OF  GRADUATE  STUDIES 

This  is  a senior  academic  administrative  position  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Director  of  the  Institute.  The 
Coordinator  of  Graduate  Studies  is  expected  to 
provide  leadership  to  ensure  that  the  objectives  of 
OISE  are  reflected  in  all  graduate  study  programs  of 
the  Institute. 

In  affiliation  with  the  University  of  Toronto,  OISE 
conducts  graduate  programs  leading  to  master’s  and 
doctor’s  degrees  in  Educational  Theory.  With  full- 
time enrollment  upward  of  500  (more  than  half  at  the 
doctoral  level),  and  part-time  enrollment  at  any  given 
time  about  1 ,600,  the  Coordinator  works  with  and 
through  a series  of  academic  departments  internally, 
and  externally  with  the  University  of  Toronto  in 
particular  as  well  as  with  other  universities  and 
educational  agencies.  The  Coordinator  is  responsible 
for  the  continuing  development  and  operation  of 
M.Ed.,  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  Ph.D.,  and  certificate  programs  in 
eleven  major  areas  of  specialization  within  the  field  of 
education,  and  for  the  coordination  of  admissions,  of 
individual  student  programs  and  progress,  and  of 
student  financial  assistance,  records,  and  accounting  — 
the  usual  range  of  duties  associated  with  a graduate 
dean’s  office. 

Desirable  qualifications  for  the  position  include  a 
background  of  demonstrated  scholarship  within  the 
field  of  education  and  related  disciplines,  significant 
administrative  experience  in  universities  or  other 
settings,  and  familiarity  with  Canadian  education  and 
with  policies  affecting  graduate-level  study. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  successful  candidate  will  be 
appointed  for  an  initial  term  of  five  years.  Rank  and 
salary  will  depend  on  qualifications.  Individuals  who 
wish  to  be  considered  for  this  position  should  send 
vitae  to: 

Dr.  Robin  H.  Farquhar 
Chairman 

Search  Committee  for  Coordinator  of 
Graduate  Studies 

The  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education 
252  Bloor  Street  West 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1V6 

It  is  hoped  to  make  an  appointment  with  effect  from 
August  1 , 1 975,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible. 
Applications  should  be  received  no  later  than 
March  31 , 1975. 
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MAGU 

The  initial  letters  of  Multi-Aged  Grouping  Unit 
spell  out  MAGU,  and  that  is  what  the  school  is 
called.  MAGU  was  opened  in  1970  as  a result  of 
pressure  from  parents  in  the  Borough  of  North 
York  who  wanted  an  elementary  school  that 
was  based  on  the  principles  of  the  Hall-Dennis 
Report  and  that  allowed  parents  a large  mea- 
sure of  control.  Currently  the  school  has  1 20 
students,  including  30  in  the  high  school  exten- 
sion that  started  in  1 973.  Most  of  the  students 
are  from  North  York,  but  some  come  from  other 
areas  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  by  special 
arrangement. 

MAGU  is  housed  in  a wing  of  Wilmington 
Public  School,  and  nominally  Dave  Mahoney, 
the  principal  of  Wilmington,  is  also  principal  of 
MAGU.  However,  his  role  is  essentially  that  of 
landlord  and  adviser  in  legal  and  Ministry 
matters.  The  school  is  governed  by  a Com- 
munity Council  consisting  of  four  elected 
parents  and  four  elected  students  — one  from 
each  of  the  homeroom  groupings  designated 
as  high,  junior  high,  junior  and  primary. 

MAGU  differs  from  most  other  educational 
alternatives  in  that  it  embraces  the  entire  age 
range  from  kindergarten  to  grade  13.  Great 
emphasis  is  placed  on  commitment  to  the 
MAGU  community  by  its  members  — students, 
parents,  and  teachers  — together  with  coopera- 


tion in  the  sharing  of  work  and  decision  making. 
There  are  the  equivalent  of  six  full-time 
teachers,  and  they  are  supported  by  a 
large  number  of  parent  volunteers  who  work 
with  the  teachers  or  help  individual  students. 
The  curriculum  includes  the  basic  mathematics 
and  communications  skills,  plus  a varied 
program  that  includes  creative  activities, 
community  studies  and  social  issues,  science, 
and  physical  education.  Younger  students 
choose  their  activities  from  among  the  many 
options  provided  by  teachers,  parents,  and 
volunteers.  At  the  high  school  level,  the 
students  may  pursue  credit  courses  that  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Ministry,  taking  on 
much  of  the  responsibility  for  organizing 
courses  and  finding  resource  people. 


Each  age  group  has  a homeroom  with  a 
teacher  in  charge,  but  generally  the  students 
are  free  to  wander  — as  if  it  were  home  rather 
than  school.  What  is  demanded  is  involvement. 
High  value  is  placed  on  asking  questions,  get- 
ting answers,  making  choices,  creating  things, 
and  expressing  feelings.  The  goal  is  for  every 
student  to  feel  a sense  of  personal  competence 
or  achievement,  without  competition  or 
extrinsic  rewards. 

Inevitably,  compared  with  a traditional 
school,  there  is  more  noise,  more  chaos,  even 
more  craziness.  But  the  students  seem  to  be 
happy  and  the  sort  of  education  they  are  getting 
breeds  a spirit  of  cooperation  and  independ- 
ence that,  it  is  felt,  will  better  equip  them 
for  tomorrow’s  world. 
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